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PARK AREAS AND OPEN SPACES IN CITIES. 


By E. R. L. Gouin, Pu. D. 


The rapid growth of cities is one of the striking facts of 
the century. Everywhere in civilized countries a rapid drift 
townwards has been perceptible. In the United States, in 
1850, the inhabitants of cities amounted to 12.5 in each 100 
of the total population; in 1880 the numbers had advanced 
to 22.5, an increase of 80 per cent. The comparative 
growth of urban and non-urban populations during the last 
thirty years is made strikingly apparent by the subjoined 
table : — 


cars. 4 population.) population.) population. 
United States. United States. Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. 
1850 23,191,876 2,897 586 
1860 31,443,321 5,072,256 35.6 75.1 29.9 
1870 38,558,371 8,071,875 22.6 59.1 15.6 
1880 50,155,783 11,318,547 30.1 40.2 27.4 


There are numerous causes for this drift townwards. 
American cities are primarily commercial and industrial 
centres, — centres of trade naturally, but created centres of 


. 
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industry by the policy of railroads. Hence, working people 
have flocked to them in large numbers. The flood of immi- 
gration has swelled the tide in this direction. The superior 
conveniences and attractions of urban life have caused an 
immense influx from rural communities. These and many 
other forces have caused cities to grow at the expense of the 
country. 

Nor is a reaction likely to set in. On the contrary, it is 
hardly probable that the large towns of today will retain 
their present status. They will doubtless continue to grow. 
The contemplation of what large cities are likely to become 
in course of time almost fills the mind with awe. Should 
the present rate of increase of the twelve principal cities of 
the country be maintained, a century hence will find them 
with a population equal to that of the entire Union today. 

But cities do not extend in area proportionately to their 
advance in numbers. They grow rapidly in height, but not 
so fast in length or breadth. This fact has given birth to a 
distinct species of social problems. How are the masses to 
be properly housed, provided with adequate out-door breath- 
ing spaces and furnished with wholesome facilities for recrea- 
tion? These are questions which demand the attention not 
merely of philanthropists and social reformers but of all citi- 
zens. They are of interest to everybody, since “the further 
progress of civilization is to depend mainly upon the influ- 
ences by which men’s minds and characters will be affected 
while living in large towns.” : 

I propose to discuss here but one side of the problem 
outlined, and that under a twofold subdivision.. First, the 
advantages of interior open spaces to an urban population. 
Second, the actual provisions made by representative Euro- 
pean and American cities for this purpose. 

The benefit, I might say the necessity, of air-holes in large 
towns has been made the subject of numerous suggestive 
monographs by medical experts, sanitary engineers, and pub- 
lice-spirited gentlemen. I cannot hope to add much to what 
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they have said on this theme, but I can do what, so far as I 
know, none of them have attempted, namely, show the extent 
to which ideal conditions have been complied with. 


1. What are the chief uses of open spaces? 

All sanitary authorities agree that the proper ventilation 
of a city is a determining factor in the health of that com- 
munity. Parks, squares, boulevards, and broad avenues per- 
form this function. In and along them currents of air are 
generated which sweep through neighboring streets, cooling 
the atmosphere and raising noxious effluvia out of harm’s 
way. The sanitary history of London, Edinburgh, and Glas- 
gow, of Parisand Frankfort, furnish conclusive testimony of 
the excellent services rendered by open spaces. Since nar- 
row streets have been broadened, slums cut through, and 
squares opened up in crowded districts, the public health of 
these towns has wonderfully improved. It is gratifying to 
note that New York is about to attempt the reformation of 
certain infected localities in the same radical manner as Lon- 
don and Glasgow. The State legislature recently authorized 
the appropriation of one million dollars annually for a term 
of years for the purpose of eradicating some of the worst 
slums of the city, and substituting small squares in their 
place.* This may seem rather a costly proceeding, but it is 
undoubtedly the cheapest in the end, for nothing costs like 
disease. 

Parks and squares are useful for other things than venti- 
lation. They are sanitariums, perhaps not model ones, but 
of the best sort practicable. The “fresh air” funds, “free 
excursion” societies, and other temporary expedients only 
emphasize the need of some provisions more permanent in 
character and in scope more broadly useful. Multitudes of 
young children in our large cities die every year, especially 


* Since the above was written the commission having the matter in charge have located 
six acres of land, bounded by Baxter, Bayard, Park, and Mulberry Streets, and adjoining 
the notorious Five Points, for the park. What is probably the most squalid portion of New 
York city will thus be wiped out. 
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during the hot weather, for want of pure, fresh air. Sixteen 
thousand under five years of age perished in New York alone 
during 1887. Nearly one thousand died in a single week, — 
a shocking record of massacre. But it is hardly a surprising 
one when we consider that 1,016,135 of New York city’s 
total population live in tenement houses, and besides that 
but scant provision has so far been made for open spaces in 
densely crowded localities. 

The park isa priceless boon to the weak and invalid of all 
classes, but particularly to the poor. To be able to go from 
cramped rooms and close atmospheres to regions of sunlight 
and verdure is an indescribable pleasure ; it brings back hope 
as well as health to multitudes. Thousands who can never 
spend the time or means to take a vacation may recuperate 
waning energies by physical exercise or quiet rest in the 
midst of delightful surroundings. 

One of the very best uses of large open spaces, and to a 
certain extent of smaller ones also, is for recreation. Busy 
Americans are apt to forget that recreation is always desira- 
ble, often a positive necessity. The pressure of city life is 
hard, and demands alleviation. ‘Among the means to a 
higher civilization,” wrote the late Prof. Jevons, “I unhesi- 
tatingly declare that the deliberate cultivation of public 
amusement is a principal one.” Recounting his experiences 
in Copenhagen and other continental cities, he shows how 
valuable public parks can be made in furnishing facilities for 
popular recreation. In his view every park should possess, 
as a part of its equipment, a concert hall for winter use. 

Investigation will show that the lot of our city masses is 
much more joyless than it need be. The working people of 
France, Germany, and Denmark earn about two thirds the 
wages of Englishmen and Americans, but in many respects 
they enjoy life far better. They anderstand more fully the 
civilizing art of how to “satisfy themselves,” even though 
they may not be as proficient in the economic expedient 
called “ bettering themselves.” In these countries every lit- 
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tle town has its concert garden, where the summer evenings 
are spent in pleasant social intercourse, listening to music, 
or witnessing fireworks or pantomimes. With us the com- 
plaint is often heard that working people do not use the 
larger parks to any great extent except on Sundays, a com- 
plaint unfortunately founded on fact. There is a reason for 
this. After a hard day’s work they do not feel disposed to 
go, as they usually must, a long distance to reach one, and 
then find nothing to do but take a short walk before dark- 
ness comes. To expect them to do itis absurd. Large cities 
should follow the advice of Prof. Jevons, build pavilions for 
winter use, in one or two of the principal parks, and main- 
tain all the year round orchestras and bands of music, with 
other light attractions, to provide entertainments either 
wholly free to the public or at a merely nominal rate of 
admission. There should be at least one Crystal Palace in 
every great city. During the summer months concerts 
should be given as ofteu as every other weekday evening in 
every one of the large and moderately sized open spaces. 
The hours for music should be early, say between seven and 
nine o’clock. 

Several of our cities are already doing something to pro- 
vide free music during the summer months. But nowhere 
is enough being done. The time will come, however, when 
people will more generally understand that the best way to 
keep the toilers of our cities from saloons and abodes of vice 
is to give them better and more wholesome recreation, and 
then public opinion will justify liberal expenditures in this 
direction. There is everything in the surroundings of city 
working classes to drag down, but little to uplift. The 
moral influence of parks, especially with provisions for rec- 
reation as outlined, would be very great. “ Foul air prompts 
to vice and oxygen to virtue,” wrote a late eminent physi- 
cian, “as surely as the sunlight paints the flowers of our 
garden. The tired workman who, after the day’s labor, needs 
repose and the relaxation of home, is apt to be driven from 
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it by the close atmosphere of the house and the street in 
which he lives. He would if he could get into the fresh air 
of the country; but as he cannot do this, he seeks the relief 
which drink and other excitements yield. If there was an 
attractive park convenient he would seek it as instinctively 
- as the plant stretches towards the light. The varied oppor- 
tunities of a park would educate him and his family in the 
enjoyment of open air pleasures. Deprived of these, he and 
his are educated into the ways of disease and vice by the 
character of their surroundings.” 

Open spaces afford opportunities for purely physical rec- 
reation. In this respect they are most valuable. Urban life 
promotes physical degeneration. Sanitary authorities now 
tell us that there is practically no third generation in the 
average New York tenement. Whatever operates to coun- 
teract the downward tendency and to develop the physical 
stamina of the young is of great importance. Some part of 
every park and square should be devoted to play grounds. 
The smaller children should be provided for as well as the 
youth. Places ought to be reserved for mud-pie construction 
as well as for baseball, football, tennis and other outdoor 
sports. Liberal provision in open spaces for physical recrea- 
tion in its various forms would confer salutary benefits on 
old and young alike. Everything possible should be done 
to eneourage such use. If the choice rests between com- 
mons unadorned except with trees, or highly ornamental 
squares, by all means let us have the former. The least 
useful purpose an open space can serve is merely as an 
ornament. 

Lord Hobhouse, in urging the necessity of more air for 
Londoners, enumerates certain general advantages accruing 
from open spaces : — 

“They are the constant source of health and innocent 
enjoyment to all within their reach.” 

“It is difficult to conceive any lapse of time or change 
of circumstances which shall take away their value.” 
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“ They are available, if properly placed, to the very poor- 
est classes.” 

“They are a kind of charity which cannot demoralize 
and cannot be abused or jobbed.” 

“They do not require any very great amount of labor or 
wisdom for their management, which is the point at which 
endowments for other purposes are apt to break down after 
their first founders are gone.” 

2. What provision is made for open spaces in representa- 
tive European and American cities? 


The question is best answered by the subjoined tables, 
which give the population of cities, the number and area of 
their parks and squares, with classification as to size, and the 
number of inhabitants per acre of open space. The facts 
relating to Europe were kindly furnished by the chief mu- 
nicipal authorities of the cities quoted. For America they 
are in the main derived from similar sources, though in some 
instances the United States Census reports for 1880 are the 
authority. It should be noted that the comparison of 
European and American cities in respect to the number of 
persons per acre of open space is hardly fair to the former, 
since their population is given for a later’date than 1880. 
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OPEN SPACES IN CERTAIN EUROPEAN CITIES. 


Number of open spaces 

Total | Total persons] inextent between— | ATea of 

la- |, area Of ac largest 

= ber of} oben, \of open] — |5 and|S0and| Over 

space. and 5) 50 | 100 | 100 | 

spac’s/in acres acres. |acres. acres.|acres.| 
(1886) 

seissid 372,328 | 41 278 | 1,339 | 33 7 1 0 54 
(1881) 

evecvceseve 207,671 4 143 | 1,452 0 3 1 0 70 
(1885) 

1,315,412 | 130 | 1,637} | 804 | 75 | 51 2 2 6364 
(1886) 

eecves 434,381 | 10 225 1,931 3 6 1 0 57} 
(1885) 

298,893 | 24 | 220 | 1,359 2 | 3 | 1 150 
(1886) 

a 416,659 | 27 654 637 | 14 | 11 0 2 310 
(1885) 

wovececes 110,817 | 45 59 | 1,877 41 4 0 0 12 
(1881) 

eeeeee 236,002 | 11 965 26] 1 6 3 1 614 
(1880) 

50,043 8 85 589 ao 4 0 0 45 
(1886) 

339,057 9 538 630 2 4 2 1 300 
(1886) 

4,149,533 | 49 | 5,976 om 5 | 18 1 | 1,412 
(1886) 

cecees 376,805 | 11 169 | 2,230 6 4 1 0 60 
(1881) 

55,642 3 68 818 1 2 0 0 47 
(1886) 

caheuanauneial 2,344,550 | 59 | 4,739 495 | 46 | 10 1 2 2,359 
(1880) 

ceevecevese 162,323 | 46 657 247 28 16 1 1 298 
(1880) 

cicinail 1,103,857 | 10 | 2,334 473 | — 7 1 2 2.000 


furnished me. 


* In a list of open spaces kindly furnished by the Secretary of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works eleven parks are mentioned whose size is not given ; one hundred and eighty-one 
squares, crescents, etc., are also enumerated, but they are public only in the sense of being 
used by the inhabitants living in houses facing such squares and crescents. Neither of 
these two classes of air spaces have been included in the statistics for London quoted above. 

+ Squares and crescents are not included in the enumerations for Edinburgh and Vienna, 
the municipal authorities having neglected to take account of them in the information 


+ The gardens of the “Tuileries,” “‘ Louvre,” “Palais Royal,” “Luxembourg,” and 
* Plantes” are not comprised in the compilation for Paris. 
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OPEN SPACES IN CERTAIN AMERICAN CITIES. 


ber n spaces 
City. Popula- ‘ber of open Perac open 
tion, 1880. ‘of open] —— 5 and|50and| Over 
open | spaced “snace, Jand5| 50 | 100 | 100 | , SPACe 
spac’s|in acres acres. acres. jacres.|acres. 
Albany............ 90,758 | 11 89 1,020} 10 0 1 0 75 
Alleghany........- 78,682 1 84 937 0 0 1 0 4 
Baltimore .... .... 332,313 | 22 883 376] 14 6 0 2 693 
Bostom.........+++ 362,839 | 60 1,204 S01, 48 7 1 4 518 
Brooklyn.......... 566,663 ws} 7) 4) 0 1 506 
Buffalo............ 155,134 11 600 259 8 1 1 1 350 
Charleston, 8. C 49,984 9 36 1,388 6 3 0 0 oF 
a Chicago..........-.| 508,185 | 18 | 2,000 252 8 4 0 6 593 
Cincinnati ........ 255,139 6 376 678] 2 2 0 2 2} 
Cleveland. ........ 160,146 7 93 1,722, 4 2 1 0 634 
35,629 2 4,454 2 0 0 0 
Detroit............ 116,320| 12 | 163] 11 1 700 
Fall River ........ 48,961 | 2 67 0 1 1 0 
Jersey City ....... 120,722 4 6} | 18,573 0 0 0 35 
*Kansas City...... 55,785 1 2.11) 27,892 1 0 0 0 2.1 
Lawrence ........- 39,151 4 39 1,004 1 3 0 0 17 
Lowell. .... 59,475 4 36 1,652 2 2 0 0 22 
+Louisville........ 123,758 2 6 | 20,626 2 0 0 0 4 
Ly@..... 38,274) 1 | 56,4687 0 1 0 0 
tMilwaukee....... 115,587 7 25 4,623 6 1 0 0 7 
° §$Minneapolis.. .... 46,887 | 12 304 14 5 6 0 i 152 
Newark, N.J....-.| 136,508 6 16 8,532 5 i 0 0 64 
York....... 1,206,299 | 38 1,213 994] 2 il 0 2 
Paterson, N. J 51,031 0 0 — 0 0 0 0 —- 
Philadelphia. ..... $47,170 | il 2,491 340 5 5 0 1 2,443 
**Pitteburg .....-- 156,389 2 | 120,299 2 0 0 0 
Richmond, Va. 63,600 | 6 211 301 1 4 0 1 160 
St. Louis.........- 350,518 | 19 | 2,134 164 6 9 0 4 1,372 
San Francisco... 239,959 | 21 1,112 216] 18 2 0 1 1,050 
+tScranton, Pa.... 45,850 0 0 — 0 0 0 0 — 
Washington, D.C..| 147,298 | 246 4084 361 | 234 9 3 0 82} 
+t Wilmington,Del. 42,478 0 0 — 0 0 0 0 —o 


* The following is a description of the one park in Kansas City, today, a community of 
nearly 200,000 population : “‘ It comprises 2.11 acres. It was used originally as a gtaveyard, 
and still contains the remains of persons buried there. A few small trees have been planted. 
There is no attempt at maintenance except mowing the grass.”’ 

+ An entrance fee is charged to parks in Louisville. In this city the need of parks is not 
greatly felt, as the streets are wide and liberally planted with shade trees. 

t The grounds attached to the Soldiers’ Home, containing 400 acres and situated one . 
mile from the city limits, are used as a place of public resort. 

§ Seven hundred and sixty-five acres of water area within the parks and 10.43 miles of 
boulevards are not included in the enumeration for Minneapolis. 

|| The proposed parks in the annexed districts now being acquired will add 3,808.39 acres 
te the park area of New York city. 

4 “ Paterson has no public parks. The Passaic Falls and grounds are owned by a private 
corporation, the Passaic Water Company, and are rented to a hotel keeper, who maintains 
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The following table compares European and American 
cities in their provision for open spaces. Population and 
acreage of open space are the two elements of the compari- 
son: — 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN CITIES COMPARED IN RESPECT TO 
NUMBER OF INHABITANTS PER ACRE OF OPEN SPACE. 


What is an ideal park system? Undoubtedly the most 
important requisite is small open spaces, well distributed 


and keeps them open to the public. These grounds are in a great degree a substitute for a 
park.” —U. S. Census Reports, 1880. 

** This somewhat glowing sketch of the open spaces in Pittsburg is taken from the De- 
spatch newspaper of that city. “O, how this pen burns to be at a picturesque description of 
the romantic Second Avenue park and spacious lawn (} acre) interspersed with noble for- 
est trees before Municipal Hall! Pittsburg, it is true, has only these public grounds as 
breathing places for the poor soot and sweat begrimed laborer and his family ; but could 
unything more philanthropic or expansive be conjured?” 

tt According to the U. 8. Census Report, these towns, which contain a large working class 
population, have no parks or pleasure grounds whatever. 


a 

= No. of No. of 

ci Rank.| er City. Rank acre 

. racre . r 

space, space. 

Edinburgh ..... 246 | Amster 29 1,339 

247 | Breslau 30 1,359 

Charles 31 1,388 

Richmond, Va.........+s Cleveland................| 34 1,722 

Philadelphia. ..............| 11 1,877 

3 Washington, D. C..........| 12 Birmingham. ............| 38 1,931 

13 Manchester, 37 | 2230 

Milwaukee...............) 39 4,623 

Jersey City ..............] 42 | 18,573 

Cincinnati 19 48 | 20,626 

Kansas City..............| 44 | 27,898 

Fall River 21 Pittsburg. ...............| 4 | 120,299 

Boorlin 82 Paterson, N. J.......... No 
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over a city, but numerously located in populous districts. 
My investigation has shown me that such openings are as a 
rule situated nearer to the homes of working people in Euro- 
pean than in American cities. But as regards the number 
of small spaces in proportion to population, American towns 
stand well, and one of them, Washington, goes far ahead of 
any. Indeed, no other city comes near enough to be classed 
second. The relative rank in this respect of the cities under 
consideration is disclosed in the following table: — 


RELATIVE RANK OF AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN CITIES IN RESPECT 
TO SMALL OPEN SPACES (FIVE ACKES AND UNDER IN EXTENT), 
PER ONE THOUSAND POPULATION, 


mation. 
No infor- 
mation. 


Nv open 
spaces of 
class. 


The second essential of a park system is boulevards and 
broad avenues. If possible these should form links of con- 
nection between the smaller spaces of the city proper and 
the larger parks on the outskirts. Brussels, Paris, Buffalo, 


City. City. Rank. 

Richmond, Va. = 
Philadelphia . ................ 
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Chicago, and Minneapolis make a very creditable showing in 
regard to boulevards. 

A third requisite is large parks. Little need be said about 
them, as their utility is very generally recognized. No com- 
munity should be so short-sighted as to be without one. All 
large cities should have at least four, one on the boundaries 
of every quarter. 

The general policy of American cities in relation to open 
spaces has been, broadly speaking, very defective. It evinces 
an entire lack of comprehension of their proper office and 
functions. Instead of seeking to distribute them throughout 
the city in fair proportion to local needs, the aim of each 
municipality seems rather to have been to acquire a large 
estate somewhere in the suburbs, adorn it lavishly, and then 
boast of its beauty, paying little attention to its usefulness. 
Large parks are necessary and excellent things, but a full 
obligation is by no means discharged in their provision. They 
are not the most used or useful. It will not do to point to 
them in answer to the question, * Is this or that community 
well provided with open spaces?” Let us leave out of con- 
sideration the single largest park in each of the cities which 
have large ones, and then see how the record stands. The 
following table discloses the result : — 


Wo. of [No ot No.ot (No.of 
Persons | open space, reons open space, 
City with the With the 
space. est park 
Edinburgh. .......--+ 246 672 Minneapolis. ...... 154 308 
Prague... 247 452 163 8,309 
eee 495 985 San Francisco.. .... 216 3,870 
Brussels...........+++ 637 1,211 Chicago............ 252 358 
London, .......++.+++ 694 909 Boston. ............| 301 529 
804 1,314 Philadelphia. ...... 17,649 
Washington . . 361 451 
Baltimore.......... 376 1,749 
Cincinnati ......... 678 1,528 
Brooklyn........... 953 1,268 
New York.......... 994 3,234 
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An unwise feature of most large parks is that they are 
often practically inaccessible to those who need them most, 
and in their adornment comfort is too frequently sacrificed to 
wsthetic taste. There is far too much of a “keep-off-the- 
grass” air about them. 

The question of open spaces is one of vital importance. 
There is not a large city anywhere which is not feeling the 
need of more breathing room. This experience should serve 
as a warning for the future. Cities increase rapidly in popu- 
lation, but their park areas do not grow so fast. Yet a time 
comes in the history of, every town when public safety re- 
quires new spaces, and they have to be provided at fabulous 
expense. It is the part of wisdom to be forearmed as well 
as forewarned. And so it happens that wise economy, en- 
lightened philanthropy, and humane justice unite to show 
the path of action. 
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PREFACE. 


Much has been done in recent years to develop a popular interest 
in statistics by the introduction of maps, charts, diagrams, aud graphic 
illustrations of every sort. But the “ unlevely work of statistics,” as 
Mr. Carrol] D. Wright terms it, needs to be simplified in every possible 
way; and one of the best ways is found in the direction of indexical 
aids. The forty-two volumes of the United States Census, although 
worked with rich results by some delvers in statistical mines, seem 
not to be rated at their full value by many inquirers. There is such 
a mass of material here that the average student shrinks from the 
task of sifting from this embarrassment of riches the particular treas- 
ure desired. In the hope of making these volumes somewhat less 
formidable, — of encouraging, perhaps, a more abundant use of their 
resources, — the following pages have been prepared. I cannot hope 
to have furnished here the most efficient weapon possible with which 
to attack the United States census ; to make a complete index to these 
25,000 pages, more or less, closely packed with statistical matter and 
fairly bristling with tabular systems, would be an achievement far 
greater than any effected or even attempted here; and the highest 
ambition of these pages will be realized if they serve to make the 
revelations of the census a little clearer, if they facilitate a larger use 
of that work, if they help to make these statistics, at least, a little less 
unlovely.” 

This work, it is proper to add, has been done in connection with 
the Graduate Department of Harvard College, in a course conducted 
by Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, to whom I am under especial obliga- 
tion as regards both the design and the execution of this work. 


EDWARD C. LUNT. 
CAMBRIDGE, June, 1888. 
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History of the United States Census. 


A distinguished French statistician, Moreau de Jonnés, 
declares that the “ United States presents, in its history, a 
phenomenon which has no parallel. It is that of a people 
who instituted the statistics of their country on the very 
day when they founded their government, and who regu- 
lated, in the same instrument, the census of the citizens, 
their civil and political rights, and the destinies of the coun- 
try.” Flattering as this statement is to the prophetic in- 
sight and the philosophic depth of mind of the “ Fathers of 
the Republic,” De Jonnés’s eulogium will hardly stand the 
test of oritical examination. The “statistics of the coun- 
try” that the American founders had in mind were of the 
most meagre description, and had nv scientific pretensions 
whatever. Moreover, the census was undertaken here not, 
as the French writer’s enthusiasm would imply, in deference 
to the claims of statistical science, but simply as 4 political 
necessity. This is shown by Madison’s account of the 
debates in the Convention. Concluding, after long consid- 
eration, that taxation and representation could best be 
apportioned according to population, the Convention em- 
bodied its decision in the Constitution in the following 
familiar clause : — 


“ Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States which may be included within this Union according to 
their respective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the 
whole number of free persons, including those bound to serve for a 
term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of all 
other persons. The actual enumeration shall be made within three 
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years after the first meeting of the Congress of the United States, 
and within every subsequent term of ten years, in such manner as 
they shall by law direct.” ' 


In accordance with this clause of the Constitution an Act? 
was passed in the second session of the first Congress pro- 
viding for taking a census of the inhabitants of the United 
States. ‘Taking a census” is, perhaps, rather an ambitious 
way of putting it, since the Act in question provides oniy 
for an enumeration of the inhabitants. This was consistent 
with the organic law, which, as we saw, contemplated only 
political ends. But even in this first Act the process of 
going beyond the strict requirements of the Constitution, 
afterward so far developed, was already begun, for the mar- 
shals of the several districts, in taking the enumeration, 
were required to classify the population under these six 
heads: 1, names of heads of families; 2, free white males 
of sixteen years and upward ; 3, free white males under six- 
teen years; 4, free white females, including heads of fami- 
lies ; 5, all other free persons; 6, slaves. 

As the census law of 1790 was the model for subsequent 
legislation on the subject up to 1850, we shall do well to 
examine carefully the leading provisions of the law. The 
marshals of the several United States districts had charge of 
the enumeration, appointing such assistants as seemed to 
them necessary. Both mershals and assistants were required 
to take an oath prescribed in the Act. The enumeration was 
to commence on the first Monday in August, 1790, and was 
to close in nine mouths thereafter. A penalty of $200 was 
prescribed for assistants who failed to make returns, or who 
made false returns. Marshals were to file their returns with 
the clerks of the district courts for careful preservation, and 
to transmit to the President of the United States the aggre- 
gate amount of each description of persons within their 


1 Article I, See. 2. 
2 Statutes at Large, I, 101 ; for extension of the Act to Rhode Island and to Vermont, see 
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respective districts. Before making his return to the mar- 
shal each assistant was required to sign and to have set up 
“for the inspection of all concerned,” at two of the most 
public places within his division, a correct copy of the sched- 
ule. The assistant received two dollars for each of these 
copies until 1830, and after that date five dollars. Every 
person more than sixteen years of age was required to give 
the assistant any necessary information in his possession, 
and refusal to do this invulved a penalty of #20, half of 
which went to the assistant. At this time the general super- 
vision of the census was not committed to any one executive 
department, the only provision about the final disposition of 
the returns being that they should be sent to the President 
of the United States. The compensation of assistants, aside 
from such accidental emoluments as might come in the ways 
described above, was fixed at one dollar for every 150 per- 
sons returned; but in scattered communities the marshals 
and judges might increase this compensation so as not to 
exceed one dollar for every fifty persons. The marshals 
received a tixed sum, varying with the extent of the State, 
from $100 to $500. 

The result of this legislation is a small, unpretentious 
octavo pamphlet of fifty-six pages, published in 1791. The 
census-takers seem to have done their work well, considering 
the novelty of the experiment, and to have given a trust- 
worthy account of the numbers of the various classes of 
people in the country at that time. But the people of that 
early date, as in later times, exercised to the full their in- 
herent right to grumble at the work of legislators. “To 
count,” says Dr. Johnson, “is a modern practice; the ancient 
method was to guess;” and the ambitious people of the 
young republic seemed to have guessed much too high. 
On every side loud complaints were heard, both of the 
results of the census and of the methods used. In send- 
ing abroad copies of the first census, President Jefferson 
was at some pains to point out the deficiences of the work 
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and to supply omissions. The cost of the first census was 
$44,377.28.5 

There is little in the history of the first census of the 
United States, it must be admitted, to justify any such lau- 
dation as De Jonnés bestows upon us; but in certain unoffi- 
cial documents connected with the second census we find 
indications of an enlightened interest in statistical science 
and a full appreciation of the possibilities of census-taking 
provided in the national constitution. ‘Two learned socie- 
ties memorialized Congress on the subject of the second cen- 
sus. The American Philosophical Society, through its presi- 
dent, Thomas Jefferson, respectfully showed Congress that 
the new census offered an occasion of great value, not other- 
wise to be obtained, of ascertaining sundry facts highly 
important to society ; and they begged leave respectfully to 
submit to the wisdom of the legislature the expediency of 
requiring from the census more detailed views about the 
United States, under several different aspects. They deemed 
it important to determine the effect of the soil and the cli- 
mate of the country upon the inhabitants thereof, and 
humbly suggested certain means to this end. For the pur- 
pose of distinguishing exactly the increase of population by 
birth and immigration, they proposed that one table should 
present, in separate columns, the respective numbers of 
native citizens, citizens of foreign birth, and aliens. In 
order to have a curious and useful document of the distribu- 
tion of society in these States, they proposed that in another 
table the number of free male inhabitants engaged in busi- 
ness should be specified under certain suggested descriptions, 
or under such other descriptions as the greater wisdom of 
the legislature might approve. Flattering themselves that 
truth would result very satisfactorily to the citizens from 
these data, the society submitted their views to the superior 
wisdom of Congress, ready to acquiesce in its decision with 
unqualified respect.. 

87, viii; 7, Comp., 29; Encyc. Brit., V, 340. 
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On the same day, January 10, 1800, another memorial 
was presented to Congress from the Connecticut Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, of which Timothy Dwight was presi- 
dent. This society deemed it an object very interesting to 
a young and flourishing republic to become acquainted with 
its own natural history, and especially with whatever re- 
garded the origin and prosperity of its population. The 
memorialists could not but believe that the legislature of this 
extensive country would consider these objects very inter- 
esting in a scientific view, and well calculated to answer 
valuable purposes in civil economy. For the accomplish- 
ment of these and other scientific objects, the memorialists 
begged leave to request their honors to direct by law that 
the next census of the inhabitants of the United States 
might comprehend much more exactly analyses of the popu- 
lation with respect to age, might indicate the number of 
persons not born in the United States, the number of persons 
in each leading occupation, the number of married persons, 
of widows, and so on. Having in contemplation the collec- 
tion of material for a complete view of the natural history 
of man and society in the country, the memorialists had full 
confidence that their honors would cheerfully lend the aid 
of legislative provisions to such extent as might be de- 
manded to attain so desirable an object. 

This confidence, however, was sadly misplaced, for their 
honors, after referring this memorial to the appropriate com- 
mittee, never again, so far as appears from the written 
record, concerned themselves at all with the wishes of the 
learned societies. The committee charged with preparing a 
law for taking the second census, although instructed to 
make a report, seems never to have done so; and the hum- 
bly couched petitions of the memorialists apparently fell 
upon the deafest kind of ears. But private zeal for scientific 
attainments is ever in advance of governmental patronage 
of learning, and the national law-makers of 1800 had so 
many immediate practical ends to meet that one can easily 
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understand and perhaps excuse their neglect of so remotely 
beneficial an enterprise as a thorough-going census. The 
wonder is, rather, that there should have been anywhere in 
the country, at that early day, so many public-spirited citi- 
zens alive to the importance af statistical science in the arts 
of administration, and quick to seize upon the constitutional 
instrument for the attainment of their object. 

The law‘ for taking the second census, approved Febru- 
ary 28, 1800, followed closely the lines of the former Act. 
The work was to be done, as in the first census, by the 
United States marshals and assistants ; and they were given, 
as before, nine months in which to make returns. Oaths 
and penalties are prescribed, as in the Act of 1790; and the 
old features of posting schedules in public places and filing 
returns with the clerks of courts are retained, except that 
in this case the aggregate returns are sent not to the Presi- 
dent, but to the Secretary of State, under whose general 
supervision the census is taken from this time until 1850. 
The most important change in the new law consisted in the 
enlargement of the population schedule, which now regis- 
tered the name of the county, parish, etc., where the family 
resided, the name of head of family, free white males under 
ten years of age, free white males of ten and under sixteen, 
free white males of twenty-six and under forty-five, free 
white males of forty-five and upward, duplication of the 
last five inquiries with regard to females; all other free per- 
sons except Indians not taxed ; and slaves. 

The results of the second census were published by Madi- 
son (Secretary of State) in December, 1801, in a folio vol- 
ume of seventy pages, somewhat more imposing in form 
than the pamphlet of 1791. The cost of the second census 
was $66,109.04.5 

In 1810 the scope of the census was enlarged, and the first 
attempt was made to get a statement of the industrial statis- 


4 Statutes at Large, II, 11. 
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tics of the country. An Act,® approved March 26, 1810, 
differed only in minor details from the Act of 1800, and 
made no provision for statistics other than those relating to 
population. But an Act,’ approved May 1, 1810, after 
amending the former Act by prescribing a different form of 
oath, goes on to instruct the census-taker to report, under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, and according 
to such instructions as he might give, the several manufac- 
turing establishments within their districts. No industrial 
schedule was yet incorporated into the law, this matter being 
left to the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
results of these inquiries were to be sent to that official, the 
population returns, taken with a schedule exactly like that 
of 1800, going as before to the Secretary of State. A com- 
parison of the dates of these two Acts seems to indicate that 
the idea of extending the scope of the census was an after- 
thought, and the inefficient organization of that branch of 
the service made the results of slight value. The schedule 
provided by the Secretary of the Treasury produced only 
an ill-assorted aggregation of unattached and unconnected 
items. The Act of March 26 allowed marshals nine months 
in which to make their returns ; but what Gen. Walker calls 
“the essential viciousness of a protracted enumeration ” 
begins to be recognized now, and about two weeks later an 
amendatory Act® is passed, reducing the period of enumera- 
tion to five months. This time, however, was found insuffi- 
cient, and we find on the statute books another Act® amend- 
atory of the amending Act, and extending the time for com- 
pleting the census until June 1, 1811. 

The results of this census are contained in two volumes, 
one on Population and the other on Manufactures. The cost 
of the third census was $178,444.67. 

The legislation for the census of 1820, embodied in the 


® Statutes at Large, II, 564. ? Statutes at Large, II, 605. 
* Statutes at Large, II, 570. * Statutes at Large, IT, 658. 
0 7, viii; 7, Comp., 29 ; Encyc. Brit., V, 340. 
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Act" of March 14 of that year, presents few new features. 
The population schedule undergoes a little more refinement, 
discriminating now between foreigners naturalized and not 
naturalized, and dissecting more minutely with respect to 
age the free colored and the slave population. Mindful of 
the unhappy experience of the previous decade, the lawgiv- 
ers of 1820 sought to reach the golden mean by making the 
period of enumeration six calendar months; but here again 
they were too ambitious, and an Act” of March, 1821, ex- 
tends the time until September 1 of that year, thus making the 
total period of enumeration thirteen months. Hitherto a 
penalty has always been imposed upon assistants for neglect 
of duty, and now the same offence on the part of a marshal 
is attended with a forfeiture of $1000, one half going to the 
United: States and the other half to the informer. As in the 
previous Act, account is to be taken, under the direction, this 
time, of the Secretary of State, and in such forms as he should 
prescribe, of the manufacturing establishments in each dis- 
trict. In 1810 this feature of the census, as we saw, came 
to little, and the same thing is true of the fourth census. 
In the latter case the fault seems to lie with the census- 
takers rather than in the machinery provided for them, de- 
vised, presumably, by John Quincy Adams, the Secretary 
of State; for this, in the matter, at least, of scientific ar- 
rangement and proper classification, discovers more statisti- 
cal talent than the schedule adopted by Gallatin ten years 
before. Now, for the first time, a provision is inserted in 
the law requiring the Secretary of State to have printed 
1500 copies of the returns for the use of Congress; and a 
later resolution” of Congress provides for the distribution 
of these copies, directing, among other things, that the Sec- 
retary of State shall send one copy to each college and uni- 
versity in the country. 

The results of the fourth census are contained once more 


4 Statutes at Large, III, 548. 2 Statutes at Large, III, 643. 
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in two volumes, one on Population, published in 1821, and 
the other on Manufactures, published in 1823. The cost of 
the fourth census was $208,525.99." 

So indifferent had been the success of the third and fourth 
censuses, in the matter of industrial statistics, that the Act® 
providing for the census of 1830, approved March 28 of 
that year, lets that matter severely alone, and devotes its 
entire energy to obtaining the best possible account of the 
various classes of people in the country. The classification 
as to age is made more comprehensive and complete than ever 
before, dividing the white males and females into ages quin- 
quennially up to twenty, aud decennially up to one hundred ; 
and returns are now made for the first time of the number of 
deaf and dumb and blind, in the two great classes of white 
and colored populations. As in the previous census, mar- 
shals are allowed only six months in which to make returns, 
but by an Act#® of February 3, 1831, amendatory of the Act 
here discussed, delinquent assistants are allowed six months 
longer in which to report to marshals, and the latter are 
allowed until August 1, 1831, to make returns to the Secre- 
tary of State. In 1830 the date of enumeration was fixed 
on the first of June. Since in the previous cases the returns 
had been referred to August first of each decennial year, the 
interval between the fourth and the fifth censuses is really 
only nine years and ten months,—a fact that reduces the 
nominal rate of increase between 1820 and 1830 about two 
thirds of one per cent. Since 1880 the succession of cen- 
suses has taken place with ‘exact intervals of ten years. 
We have noticed elsewhere the scarcity of the earlier vol- 
umes of the census; and Congress seems to have felt this 
need at a very early date, since the last section of the Act of © 
1830 appropriates $2000 for the purpose of revising and pub- 
lishing the results of the first four censuses. This money 
was little better than wasted, if we may believe a competent 


“7, viii; 7, Comp., 29; Encyc. Brit., V, 340. 
15 Statutes at Large, IV, 383, 16 Statutes at Large, IV, 439. 
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authority. “So hastily and heedlessly was this work per- 
formed,” says Francis A. Walker,” “ that it must be regarded 
as absolutely valueless. Many pages of that republication 
would, by merely noting the necessary corrections, be almost 
as much disfigured as the worst proof of statistical matter 
ever seen in a printing-house.” The Secretary of State was 
authorized to have 3,000 copies of the fifth census printed ; 
and a resolution’ of 1832 provided for the distribution of 
the books, one copy going as before to the several libraries 
and incorporated historical societies and athenzums. 

The results of the fifth census are contained in a single 
large folio volume. The cost of this census was $378,545.13.° 

Thus far the census has not much exceeded the demands 
of the Constitution, and has aimed chiefly at a bare enu- 
meration of the population with some details as to age and 
sex, and a few half-hearted and spasmodic attempts in the 
way of industrial statistics. There has been as yet nothing 
like an exhaustive and scientific collection, analysis, and 
classification of the facts of our social development. But 
the fifth decade of our history distinctly invited such a 
study, distinctly appealed to the statesman to call to his aid 
a systematic investigation of the principles and laws under- 
lying our political, industrial, and social development. The 
decade that closed in 1840 was one of vast importance to 
the social scientist of this country. Immigration was just 
beginning to assume imposing dimensions and to give prom- 
ise of its wonderful growth in the future; manufactures 
were springing up on every hand, bringing with them num- 
berless economies of production ; education, the press, and 
moral agencies kept equal pace with the general advance ; 
in fine, the industrial, the political, and the social conditions 
of the modern world began to take definite shape in the 
fourth decade of this century. 
Under these conditions Congress tried to make the sixth 


11 9, I, xliv. 18 Statutes at Large, IV, 606, 
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census more worthy of the name than the other attempts 
had been. An Act” of March 8, 1839, retained the popula- 
tion schedules of the previous census, with the same classi- 
fication of age, sex, and color. Returns are made as before, 
of the deaf, the dumb, and the blind; and now are added 
columns showing the insane and the idiotic, at public or at 
private charge. Statistics of universities and colleges, of 
academies and schools, of students and scholars, and of 
scholars at public charge, are returned for the first time in 
1840; and the earliest record of illiteracy is made at the 
same time, in a column showing the number of adult whites 
who cannot read and write. Another section of the Act 
instructs the marshals to take a census of all persons receiv- 
ing pensions from the United States for revolutionary or 
military service, stating their names and ages. The attempt 
to get at the industrial statistics of the country, made in 
1810 and 1820, and given up in 1830, is renewed at the sixth 
census ; and the Secretary of State is instructed to prepare 
forms for collecting “such information in relation to mines, 
agriculture, ores, and manufactures, as will exhibit a full 
view of the pursuits, industry, and resources of the country.” 
The enumeration by the original act was to commence on 
June 1, 1840. and to close within ten calendar months there- 
after ; but an Act”! of February 26, 1840, limits this time to 
five calendar months. This period, however, proved to be 
insufficient for the slow-going methods of those days, and an 
Act™ of January 14, 1841, made the date for the final state- 
ment of the returns, June 1, 1841. “Give an inch, he ’ll 
take an ell,” says the old proverb ; and even this respite was 
unequal to the deliberate ways of the marshals of 1840, for 
an Act®® of September 1, 1841, grants a further extension of 
time to January 1, 1842. As in previous cases, the Secre- 
tary of State is empowered to have printed 10,000 copies of 
the aggregate returns received from the marshals; and an 
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amendatory Act™ authorizes him to have printed 20,000 
copies of a compendium of the census. A later resolution® 
provides for the distribution of these volumes, and directs 
that certain specified numbers of copies shall be deposited 
with each State. Another resolution® provides for colleges 
and literary institutions. 

Remembering that the census of 1840 was taken practi- 
cally with the antiquated and ineffective machinery provided 
in 1790, we must regard the results with a good degree of 
favor. The account of the population is more comprehen- 
sive and exact than at any previous period ; and the indus- 
trial statistics, though deficient in classification and in 
tabular system, are yet of distinct service to the political 
inquirer of those days. Much of the value of any census 
must come from the sympathetic co-operation of the people 
examined; and in the first half of this century information 
was given much more reluctantly than now. No penalty 
was attached in 1840 to a refusal to comply with the require- 
ments of the industrial investigation ; and in some cases the 
people refused point-blank to answer the inquiries of the 
census-taker. A leading journal in the South asks, “ Is this 
federal prying into the domestic economy of the people a 
precursor to direct taxes? Is nothing to escape its inquisi- 
tors or its tax-gatherers? Is it worthy of the dignity and 
high functions of the federal government to pursue such 
petty investigations ?” 27 

The results of the sixth census are contained in four vol- 
umes, all published in 1841: a Compendium, a volume on 
Population, another on Industrial Statistics, and a fourth on 
Pensioners. The cost of the sixth census was $833,370.95.% 

The conditions of social and industrial development em- 
phasizing the need of accurate and complete data for the 
work of the publicist and the legislator were realized, as we 
saw, in the decade 1830-1840; and these conditions were 
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much intensified as the time for taking the seventh census 
approached. The success of the previous enumeration had 
quickened the public interest in the matter, and some time 
before the decennial year arrived the subject began to be 
agitated in Congress. In 1845 two very able reports were 
made in Congress, advocating the establishment of a statis- 
tical bureau; and a Dill was introduced authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to constitute an office for the 
purpose of collecting material relating to the great indus- 
trial interests of the country. Only a single clerk, however, 
was detached for this service, and the result of the move- 
ment was a failure. In 1848 preparations began to be made 
for the seventh census, when it was proposed to use again 
the schedule of 1840, omitting some of the minute and, as 
it was thought, objectionable inquiries, — some of the “ petty 
investigations” that the Southern paper complained of. 
This would have been a move in the wrong direction, and 
statisticians, both in and out of Congress, protested. Mr. 
N. Capen of this State, and Mr. Shattuck, who had acquired 
valuable experience and statistical knowledge while working 
on the State census of Massachusetts, suggested the appoint- 
ment of commissioners: “ A Central Board of three persons, 
as Commissioners,” says Mr. Shattuck, “should be organized 
at Washington. .... These men should be appointed, 
not for their political opinions, but for their scientific attain- 
ments and knowledge of the matters they are to investigate. 
They should have the whole management of planning and 
carrying into execution all matters relating to the Census.” 
The result of this movement was the passage of an Act” on 
March 38, 1849, creating a Census Board, made up of the 
Secretary of State, who had supervised the census since 
1800, the Postmaster-General, who had charge of machinery 
vitally important to the census department, and the Attorney- 
General, whose legal service would be useful. This Board 
was charged with the duty of drafting such forms, schedules, 
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etc., as might be necessary for the full enumeration of the 
inhabitants of the United States and for “ exhibiting a full 
view of the pursuits, industry, education, and resources of 
the country.” On the same day that this Act was passed 
the Department of the Interior was established; and the 
whole supervision of the census was transferred from the 
Department of State to the new department. Fearful, 
apparently, that the Census Board might not perform its 
mission in the best manner, the Senate, at the next session 
of Congress, appointed a special committee to prepare sched- 
ules and the like for the coming census. In addition to this 
several eminent statisticians — Mr. Shattuck, Dr. Chicker- 
ing, Mr. Capen, Dr. Jarvis, and others— were invited to 
Washington for consultation’ with the Board. 

All this preparatory work was utilized in the act®! of May 
23, 1850. This Act, designed to provide for subsequent 
censuses as well as for the seventh, was a more ambitious 
measure than any of its predecessors, and really marks an 
epoch in the history of the United States census. The law 
of 1850 creates a separate bureau in the Department of the 
Interior, with a single responsible head, known as the Super- 
intendent of the Census. Instead of one or two schedules, 
with a few inquiries, as in previous cases, we now have six 
schedules with more than one hundred inquiries. The first 
schedule, entitled Free Inhabitants, contained several new 
and important features, and embraced the number of dwell- 
ings and families; a record of the name and surname of 
every free white person in the Union, with their sex, exact 
age, color (as black, white, or mulatto), nativity, condition 
(married or single), and their education (as attending school 
in the year, or over twenty years of age and unable to read 
and write); the deaf and dumb, blind, insane, idiotic, 
pauper, and convict classes, and the owners of real estate, 
are also noted. The second schedule, Slaves, includes the 
names of slave owners, a description by age, sex, and color 
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of slaves, number of fugitive and of manumitted slaves, the 
deaf and dumb, blind, insane, and idiotic, and the number 
of slave-houses. The third schedule, Mortality, opened up 
a field wholly new to the American census, giving the name, 
sex, age, color, place of birth, occupation, etc., of persons 
who had died within the previous year, the duration of sick- 
ness, and the cause of death. Remarks upon topography, 
etc., made by the enumerators, accompany the schedules. 
The fourth schedule, Agriculture, was a vast improvement 
over anything ever before attempted in this country in the 
same line, and included an account of the numbers of acres 
of land, improved and unimproved; of the value of farms 
and farming implements; of various kinds of live stock ; 
of the production of leading cereals and other staples in 
the census year; of the value of animals slaughtered, etc. 
The fifth schedule, Manufacturiny Industry, covered its 
field thoroughly, giving the name and location of every per- 
son or establishment producing articles to the annual value 
of $500; the quantity, kind, and value of raw material used, 
including fuel; the kind of motive power; the average 
number of hands employed, with distinction of sex, and the 
rate of wages paid in the two classes; and the quantity, 
kind, and value of the annual product. The sixth schedule, 
Social Statistics, embraced several kinds of inquiries never 
before attempted in the census, and included the valuation 
of real and personal estate; the several kinds and amounts 
of taxes levied; complete details as to schools, libraries, 
newspapers and periodicals, and churches; and a final state- 
ment showing the value of the average crop, what crops 
are short, and to what extent. 

The time within which the marshals might make their 
returns is limited by the Act of 1850 to five months; but 
the Secretary of the Interior was empowered to extend that 
time in the case of the Territories ; and, as a matter of fact, 
the enumeration was not then, and never has been, com- 
pleted within that time. Persons refusing to give informa- 
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tion to the marshal or to his assistant were subject to a fine 
of $30; and in two or three cases it was necessary to call in 
the service of the district attorney to enforce the requisi- 
tions of the law. If no other law were passed providing 
for the taking ef any subsequent census, such census was to 
be taken according to the provisions of this Act. 

The results of the seventh census are contained in five 
volumes: a compendium, an abstract, a volume on Mortal- 
ity, another on Manufactures (not published until 1859), 
and a large quarto of more than one thousand pages, con- 
taining the general results of the census. The cost of the 
seventh census was $1,318,027.53." 

The history of the eighth census is briefly told. At the 
time when the law for the census of 1860 would naturally 
have been passed, Congress was taken up with more important 
matters; and, beyond providing™ for the necessary clerical 
force and making the requisite appropriations, effected no 
legislation for the eighth census. ‘This lack of special action, 
however, was of slight importance, for the statute of 1850, 
which, as we saw, greatly extended the scope of the census, 
and distinctly recognized the demands of statistical science in 
the arts of administration, was not a part of the organic law, 
and require, in the absence of other enactments, that for all 
time in the future, the census should be taken in accordance 
with the provisions of that law. The census of 1860, accord- 
ingly, was taken on the same plan as that of 1850. There 
were a few minor modifications, however, and the returns were 
fuller than ever before, giving us, as a Congressional commit- 
tee declared, * the most complete census that any nation has 
ever had.” In 1850, for the first time, the census returns 
were preceded by a commentary designed to bring into per- 
spective the general results, and thus to facilitate a correct 
apprehension of the statistics; and in 1860 a somewhat 
detailed commentary, interpreting the returns of the census, 


32 This was up to S<;sember 30, 1853. Three or four subsequent appropriations increase 
this amount about $11 ,000.—7, viii : 7. Comp., 29 ; Encyc. Brit., V, 140, 
383 Statutes at Large, XI, 428; XII, 14, 109, 132, 218, 696, 748, 749, 
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and pointing out its revelations, accompanies the various 
volumes. Fortunately for the interests of statistical science, 
the outbreak of the Civil War, which followed so closely 
the eighth decennial enumeration, in no way impaired the 
actual taking of the census; and the future statistician who 
shall seek to estimate the total cost of the Civil War will 
find in the volumes of the eighth census a complete state- 
ment of the condition of the country at just the time 
desired. In the compilation of returns, however, and in the 
detention of communications from the scattered agents of 
the census, the Rebellion had serious effects, and some vol- 
umes of the census were not published till 1866. 

The results of the eighth census are contained in five 
volumes: a Preliminary Report, a volume on Population, 
another on Manufactures, another on Agriculture, and a 
final one on Mortality and Miscellaneous Statistics. The 
cost of the eighth census was $1,917,540." 

Another epoch in the development of our subject is 
reached in the histery of the ninth census: for the work 
done in preparation for the census of 1870, although coming 
to no immediate practical end, was not lost. Unless super- 
seded by new legislation the law of 1850 would, as we have 
seen, come into force again by its own terms, on January 1, 
1870. But this law, however great an improvement upon 
the earlier legislation, was antiquated in 1870, and was far 
from meeting the requirements of modern statistical science 
and the marvelous development of the American people. 
Under these conditions the House of Representatives, in the 
second session of the Forty-first Congress (1869-1870), 
appointed a committee te examine the subject of census 
legislation, and to report whether further legislation was 
required for the census of 1870. This committee was 
strongly organized, and did its work with remarkable fidel- 
ity. After making an elaborate investigation, and consult- 
ing a host of experts, the committee, through its chairman, 
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Gen. Garfield, presented on January 18, 1870, a long report, 
constituting by far the most valuable American state paper 
on the subject. After reviewing briefly the history of cen- 
sus-taking and of statistical inquiry in leading countries 
from the earliest period, including the fullest account any- 
where obtainable of the American census, the Report goes 
on to examine the principal defects in the existing method 
of taking the census and in the inquiries prescribed in the 
schedules of the existing law. The committee believed that 
the work of taking the census should no longer be intrusted 
to the United States marshals; that too much time was 
allowed in taking the census and in publishing the results ; 
that the existing method of taking population statistics was 
objectionable in many features; that the operations of the 
census office were not sufficiently confidential ; that the 
rule of compensation was arbitrary, complicated, and of 
doubtful wisdom. After explaining and illustrating in 
great detail these criticisms of the existing law, the com- 
mittee recommended for passage a bill appended to the 
Report, embodying the results of their investigation. Con- 
scious of the lack, in this country, of a permanent statistical 
bureau, such as most foreign governments have, and recogniz- 
ing the impossibility of getting statistical information except 
under cover of a decennial census, the framers of this bill 
introduced new schedules into the old system, and largely 
increased the number of inquiries. A more radical change 
was that made in the machinery of the census by which the 
work of taking the census was taken away from the United 
States marshals and intrusted to a newly-created organiza- 
tion, independent of all other government machinery. 

The bill thus prepared by a well-equipped committee, and 
highly approved by the best statistical talent in the country, 
passed the House of Representatives triumphantly, with 
overwhelming majorities. The record of the bill in the 
Senate, however, forms a curious chapter in the history of 

85 House Reports, Second Session, Forty-first Congress, Vol. I, No. 3. 
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committee government, and is not flattering to the patriot- 
ism of the upper house. We need not enter here into the 
causes that served to defeat the measure in that body, — 
into the peculiar composition of the Senate committee to 
which the House bill was referred; into the singular apathy 
to the subject on the part of the Senate which led most of 
the men who mentioned the matter to preface their remarks 
with an apology for taking up the time of the Senate in that 
way; and to the parliamentary tactics by which the whole 
matter was delayed until the time arrived when the continu- 
ing clause in the Act of 1850 revived that Act and made it 
the law of the land.® 
Although conducted thus by a law quite inadequate to 
the demands of the occasion, the ninth census of the United 
States at once took rank with the best achievements in this 
direction in any country. The writers of the article on the 
United States Census, in Johnson's Cyclopedia (Gen. Gar- 
field and B. A. Hinsdale), declare that the “ reports of the 
ninth census form one of the noblest contributions which 
any country has ever made to statistical science”; and Mr. 
Carroll D. Wright finds in the same work the * grandest 
specimen of the possibilities of classification which the world 
had seen.” ** Indeed, the failure of the House bill in the 
Senate, though an undoubted catastrophe, was yet an insuf- 
36 “After a considerable delay the committee met, and as its members knew nothing 
whatever about the subject, and as in such a company agreement would have been mirac- 
ulous, they concluded their deliberation of half an hour, or thereabouts, by deciding to 
disagree. Asa matter of course, Mr. Conkling disapproved the House bill. As a matter 
of course, Mr. Sumner thought Mr. Conkling-too hasty ; and, as any one might have ex- 
pected, the other members took part against the House of Representatives and against Mr. 
Sumner. The matter then went before the Senate. Mr. Conkling, in an admirably clever 
speech, conclusively proved that there were difficulties in the way of every census, and 
that this special census was not without difficulties of a grave nature; that no census 
conld possibly be perfect, and that this particular census would be imperfect ; that there 
were objections to all bills for taking the census, and that there were several objections to 
the Honse bill ; but that, in his own opinion, the law of 1860 was the best law that ever had 
been or that ever could be framed, and that he was opposed to any other law. Mr. Sumner 
then made a speech to prove that the law of 1850 was twenty years old, and that in the in- 
terval the world had moved forward,” etc. Nation, Vol. X, p. 6. For an explanation of 
the defeat of this enlightened measure in the Senate, see Nation, as above ; alse Jowrnal 
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ficient barrier against the host of improvements made by 
the new administration in the Census Bureau. Of course, 
the machinery of the census office is of the first importance ; 
but any system is infinitely perfectible with the right man 
in charge; and the ninth census of the United States illus- 
trates well the comparative impotence of poor machinery as 
opposed to technical and executive ability. Important parts 
of Garfield’s bill were saved, after all. Many changes were 
made by the Superintendent of the Census in the forms of 
inquiries, making them more definite and more easily under. 
stood. The slave schedule of the censuses of 1850 and 1860 
having become happily obsolete, was replaced by an inquiry 
concerning the public debt of towns, cities, counties, and 
states. The fourteenth amendment added two columns to 
the population schedule, — one showing the number of male 
citizens in each State, of twenty-one years and upward ; the 
other showing the number of such citizens whose right to 
vote is denied or abridged on other grounds than rebellion 
or crime. Inquiries were now instituted, for the first time, 
concerning the parentage of each person, thus making it~ 
possible to know the number of people born of foreign 
parents. The cartographic method of presenting statistical 
facts formed a striking feature of the ninth census, and 
there among the first places gave promise of its possibilities. 
Fourteen finely engraved maps illustrate the density and 
the distribution of the population, the illiteracy and the 
wealth of each section of the country, the geographic and 
the political divisions of the United States since 1790, the 
prevalence of leading diseases, and the range of five princi- 
pal agricultural products. 

The results of the ninth census, attained sooner and 
published earlier than ever before, are contained in four 
volumes : one on Population, another on Vital Statistics, a 
third on Industry and Wealth, and a Compendium. The 
cost of the ninth census was $3,360,884. 

88 Encye. Brit., V, 340. 
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The remarkable success of the ninth census in the face of 
so many difficulties, the large giowth of the national life in 
all departments, and a natural desire at the completion of 
our first century to make up the balance sheet of the past, 
all conspired to render the tenth census of the United States 
a statistical enquiry of colossal dimensions. The first step 
toward this undertaking was the framing and the passage of 
an adequate law. However brilliant results the Superin- 
tendent of the ninth census had been able to achieve, 
notwithstanding grave inherent defects in the machinery 
provided, there was no doubt that the census law of 1850 
was quite inadequate for the purpeses of the tenth census. 
“It is not possible,” says Francis A. Walker, “ for one who 
has had such painful occasion as the present Superintend- 
ent to observe the workings of the census law of 1870 to 
characterize it otherwise than as clumsy, antiquated, and 
barbarous. The machinery it provides is as unfit for use in 
the census of the United States in this day of advanced 
statistical science as the smooth-bore, muzzle-loading queen's 
arm of the Revolution would be for service against the 
repeating rifle of the present time.” Under these conditions 
the law of March 3, 1879, providing for the taking of the 
tenth census, alters radically the system hitherto in vogue. 
In the first place, the taking of the census is no longer 
intrusted to the United States marshals,— men who held 
office by political appointment, who had other duties to 
perform, and who, indeed, were originally selected for this 
work only because there seeined to be no other federal 
officers in the various States and Territories whose services 
were availuble. Under the new law the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, was to appoint 
Supervisors, not to exceed one hundred and fifty in number, 
who were to subdivide their districts, and, with the consent 
of the Superintendent of the Census, to appoint enumera- 
tors. The law required the Supervisor to ignore political 
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preferences in appointing these enumerators, selecting them 
“without reference to their political or party affiliations.” 

Another important change in the law is found in section 
~18, which authorized the Superintendent of the Census, 
whenever he should deem it expedient, to withdraw the 
schedules for manufacturing and social statistics from the 
enumerators of the several subdivisions, charging the collec- 
tion of these statistics upon experts and special agents, to 
be employed without respect to locality. This enlarged the 
scope of the census far beyond the simple idea of an instru- 
ment for collecting statistical material. 

Throughout this sketch of census legislation we have 
seen efforts put forth, at various times, to shorten the period | 
of enumeration. The tenth census was a great improve- 
ment, in this respect, over previous censuses, requiring the 
enumeration to be completed in fourteen days in places of 
10,000 inhabitants or over, and within twenty-four days in 
all other places. 

It is yet too soon, perhaps, to pass final judgment upon 
the work of the tenth census. Side by side with a host of 
newspaper attacks and other irresponsible criticism may be 
found enthusiastic praise from leading statisticians in all 
countries. Indeed, the bare list of contributors’ names — 
names famous the world over, and in themselves a sufficient 
guarantee of the character of the work performed —is 
enough to discredit most of this criticism. A strange 
underestimate of the necessary appropriations, a consequent 
delay in the publication of results, and wholly unforeseen 
and quite fortuitous circumstances serve to explain the tem- 
porary disrepute attaching to one of the most successful 
efforts made by any country in the way of statistical and 
social science. 

The results of the tenth census, so far as published, are 
contained in eighteen large quarto volumes and a compen- 
dium of two volumes. The latter and the first four vol- 
umes—on Population, Manufactures, Agriculture, and 
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Transportation — were published in 1883. In 1884 were 
published volumes V and VI, on the Cotton Culture of the 
United States; VII, Valuation, Taxation, and Public In- 
debtedness; VIII, Newspapers and Periodicals, Ship Build- 
ing, Alaska and the Fur Seal Island; IX, Forest Trees of 
North America ; X, Petroleum, Coke, Building Stones, and 
the Quarrying Industry. In the next year five volumes 
were published: XI, Mortality Statistics, Part I; XIII, 
Statistics and Technology of the Precious Metals; XIV, 
Mining Laws; XV, Production of Gold, Copper, Iron, and 
other useful metals; XVI, Water Power employed in Manu- 
facturing. In 1886 three more volumes were added to the 
list: XII, Mortality Statistics, Part IIT; XVIII, Social Sta- 
tistics of Cities, Part 1; XX, Wages, Trades Unions, and 
Strikes. Volume XVII, Water. Power, Part I; XIX, Social 
Statistics of Cities, Part II; X XI, Statistics of the Defective, 
Dependent, and Delinquent Classes ; and XXII, Reports on 
Machinery used in Manufactures, are already stereotyped, 
and will be printed and bound whenever Congress shall 
make an appropriation for that purpose. 

The cost of the tenth census, up to October 31, 1881, was 
$3,860,068.67.* 

The leading authorities used in the foregoing sketch are 
as follows: Statutes at Large; Johnson’s New Universal 
Cyclopedia, Vol. I, p. 782 (James A. Garfield, B. A. Hins- 
dale, and F. A. Walker); Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. V, 
p. 338 (F. A. Walker); House Reports, Second Session, 
Forty-first Congress, Vol. I, No. 3 (Garfield’s Report); 7, 
xv, xvi; 7. Comp., 9-29; 8, Mortality, vi, xii; Lippincott’s 
Magazine, Vol. XXII, p. 108 (Henry Stone); Nation, Vol. 
X, p. 116 (Henry Adams); International Review, Vol. 1X, 
p- 405 (Carroll D. Wright); North American Review, Vol. 
CXXVIII, p. 398 (George Walker); North American Re- 
view, Vol. CXXXI, p. 185 (Charles F. Johnson) ; Quarterly 
Journal of Economies, Vol. I, p. 185 (F. A. Walker). 
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Key to the Publications of the United States Census. 
(1790-1887.) 


SECTION A.— POPULATION. 
I. — NUMBERS. 


1607-1790." Colonial Population. 
1701, 1749, 1775. Colonial Population. *7, xxx, xxxi; 7, Comp., 
37-39. 

1790.3 Schedule of the whole number of persons in the several 
districts of the United States, by states, counties, and towns, 
showing: (a) free white males of sixteen years and upward ; 
(b) free white males under sixteen years; (c) free white fe- 
males ; (d) all other free persons ; (e) slaves. — First Census, 

Population by counties. 5, 2~25; 9, I, 11-74; 10, I, 49-85. 

Population by states and territories. 5, 26,27; 6, Comp., 366 ; 
7. Table V, under each state and territory ; 7, ix; 7, Abst., 
150-163; 8, Prel. Rep., 124-133; 8, 600-604; 9, I, 3-8. 

1800.4 Enumeration of persons in the several districts of the United 
States, by states, counties, and towns, showing free white 
males, free white females, slaves, etc., as in 1790. — Second 
Census, 

1 Cf. Geo. Tucker, Progress of the United States in Population and Wealth in Fifty 
Years (New York: 1843), p. 16. J. D. B. DeBow, Jndustrial Resources of the Southern 
and Western States (New Orleans: 1853), Vol. III, p. 404. Harper, First Century of the 
Republic (New York : 1876), chap. vii. Especially Franklin Bowditch Dexter, Estimates 
of Population in the American Colonies (pamphlet, Worcester, Mass.: 1887). Second Ses- 
sion Forty-First Congress, House Reports, Vol. I, No. 3, pp. 27-33 (Garfield’s Report). 
Bancroft, History of the United States, Vol. IV, pp. 127, 128. 

2 The first number in the references (in bold-face type) indicates the date of the census ; 
the second number (in Roman numerals) indicates the volume; the third number (in 
Arabic or in Roman numerals, as the case may be) indicates the page. An asterisk before 
a title indicates that the reference is to a map, diagram, or chart. 

3 Cf. Tucker, as above, pp. 13-17; Harper, First Century, as above, chap. vii; Seybert, 


Statistical Annals, pp. 20-56. 
4 Cf. Tucker, as above, pp. 18-22. D. B. Warden, Statistical, Political, and Historical 


Account of the United States of North America (1819), chap. xxxv. 
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Population by counties. See references above, under “ Popula- 
tion by counties,” for 1790. , 
Population by states and territories. See references above, 
under “ Population by states and territories,” for 1790. 
1810.5 Enumeration of persons in the several districts of the United 
States, by states, counties, and towns, showing free white males, 
free white females, slaves, etc., as in 1790. — Third Census, 
Population by counties. See references for 1790, above. 
Population by states and territories. See references for 1790. 
1820. Enumeration of the persons in the United States, by states, 
counties, towns, etc., showing free white males, free white 
females, foreigners and naturalized citizens, slaves, free col- 
ored persons, etc. — Fourth Census. 
Population by counties. See references above, under “ Popula- 
tion by counties,” for 1790. 
Population by states and territories. See references above, 
under “ Population by states and territories,” for 1790. 
1830." Enumeration of the people in the United States, together 
with a recapitulation of the four previous censuses, by states, 
territories, counties, towns, etc., showing free white persons 
(males and females, with subdivisions as to age), free colored 
persons, slaves, etc. — Fifth Census, 
Population by counties. See references above, under “ Popula- 
tion by counties,” for 1790. 
Population by states and territories. See references under 
“ Population by states and territories,” for 1790, above. 
Epitome of the whole population of the states and territories in 
1830. 5, 162, 163. 
General errata of the Fifth Census. 5, 164, 165. 
1790-1830. Abstract of the Census from 1790 to 1830. 6, Comp., 
370, 371. 
1840. Enumeration of the people in the United States, by states, 


5 Cf. Tucker, as above, pp. 23-27. Warden, as above, chap. xxxv. 
6 Cf. Tucker, as above, pp. 28-35. 7 Cf. Tucker, as above, pp. 36-45. 

8 “So hastily and heedlessly was this work performed [republication of the results of 
the first four censuses] that it must be regarded as absolutely valueless. Many pages of 
that republication would, by merely noting the necessary corrections, be aimost as much 
disfigured as the worst proof of statistical matter ever seen in a printing house.” 9, I, 
xliv, F. A. Walker. 

* Cf. Tucker, as above, pp. 46-55, 
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counties, towns, etc., showing free white persons, free colored 
persons, slaves, etc. — Sixth Census, 

Population by counties. 9, I, 11-74; 10, I, 49-85. 

Population by states and territories. Table V, under each state 
and territory in 7; Abstract, 7, 150-153 ; 7, ix; 8, 600-604 ; 
9, 1, 3-8; 8, Prelim. Rep., 124-133. 

Epitome and recapitulation. 6, 474-476. 

1850. For each state and territory are given, by counties and by 
subdivisions of counties, the aggregate population, nativities 
of population, progress of population, 1790-1850, etc. — Sev- 
euth Census. 

Population of places, ..... every state, territory, county, 
city, town, hundred, etc., in the United States. 7, ciii-cxxxvi. 

Population by civil divisions less than counties. 9, I, 75-296. 

Population by counties. 9, I, 11-74; 10, I, 49-85. 

Population by states and territories. 7, ix; 7, xxxiii; 8, 600- 
604; 7, Abst., 150-153; 9, 1, 3-8; 8, Prel. Rep., 124-133. 

1790-1850." Population in each state and territory decennially, 1790- 
1850. Abst., 7, 150-153. 

1860." For each state and territory there is given, by counties, popu- 
lation by age and sex; population by color and condition ; 
population of cities and towns; free population, native and 
foreign ; nativities of free population, etc. — Eighth Census, 

Population by civil divisions less than counties. 9, I, 75-296. 

Population by counties. 9, I, 11-74; 10, I, 49-85. 

Population by states and territories. 8, iv; 9, I, 3-8; 8, Prel. 
Rep , 124-133. 

1870."* Population in each state and territory by counties: (a) in 
the aggregate; (b) white; (c) free colored; (d) slaves, etc., 
at all censuses. 9, I, 11-74. 

Table of true population. 9, I, xvii. 

Population by civil divisions less than counties. 9, I, 77-296; 
10, I, 87-875. 

Population by counties. 10, I, 49~85. 

Population by states and territories. 9, I, 3-8. 


10 Cf. DeBow, as above, Vol. I1I, pp. 404-419. 
11 Cf. Sir S. Morton Peto, Bart., Resources and Prospects of America (New York : 1866), 


Sec. I. 
12 Cf. Harper, First Century, as above, chap. vii. 
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1880. General population tables. 10, I, 1-375. 
Population by race, sex, and nativity. 1I@, I, 378-541. 
Population by ages. 10, I, 548-668. 

Population by foreign parentage. 10, I, 674-695. 
Population by civil divisions less than counties. 10, I, 87-375. 

Population by counties. 1@, I, 47-86. 

Population by states and territories. 10, I, 1-45. 

Population of Alaska. 10, I, 695-699. 


II. — SEX. 


1790-1850. The proportion of the sexes. 
605-655. 
The proportion of white males to females. 7, 1xxxvi. 
1790-1850." The proportion of the sexes. 7, Comp., 48. 
1860. The table of sex. 8, Prel. Rep., 134, 135; 9, I, 605-655. 
1870." Table of sex. showing the number of males and females of 
the aggregate, the native, and the foreign-born population, etc. 
9, I, 605-655. 
1880." Population by sex. 10, I, xxxiv-xxxvi; 10, I, 378-545. 
Sex of the aggregate population. 10, I, 542. 
Sex of the white population. 10, I, 543. 
Sex of selected population. 10, I, 544, 545. 
*Map showing the distribution of the sexes. 10, I, xxxv. 
*Diagram showing by proportional circles the male and female 
10, I, 673. 


7, Comp., 48; 9, I, 


population. 


IiI. — RACES. 


1850. Nativity of the population. 7, xxxvi-xxxviii; 7, Comp., 
61, 62; 9, I, 297, 301. 

Ratio of the several classes of the population to the total popu- 
lation of each state. 7, 1xxxix. 

Nativity of the white and free colored population. 7, Comp., 
116-118; Abst., 7, 16-19. 

Proportion of white to total population of each state. 7, Comp., 


46, 47. 


18 Cf. Tucker, as above, pp. 60-62. 
“4 Cf. Francis A. Walker, Statistica! Atlas, plates xxxvii-xxxix. 
15 Cf. Scribner, Statistical Atlas, plate 23. 
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The white population (increase, rank of states, proportion to 
total population, progress, sex, ages, etc.). 7, Comp., 45-62. 

The free colored population (details as above). 7, Comp., 62-81. 

The slave population (details as above). 7, Comp., 81-95. 

The aggregate population (details as above). 7, Comp., 95-132. 

Tables showing the location of foreign residents. 8, xxviii. 


1860. Nativity of the population. 9, I, 297, 301; 10, I, 378, 379. 


Nativity of the free population. 8, 616-624. 

Nativity of the population of the principal cities. 8, 608-615. 

Population as native and foreign born. If, I, 426-456. 

Population as native and foreign born in the principal cities. 
8, xxxi, xxxii; 8, Mortality, viii. 

Table showing location of foreign residents. 8, xxviii-xxxi. 

Nativity of Americans in each state and territory. 8, Mortal- 
ity, 

Nativity of foreigners in each state and territory. 8, Mortal- 
ity, liii. 


1870." Nativity of the population. 9, I, 297, 301; 10, I, 378, 379. 


16 Cf. Walker, Statistical Atlas, plate xx. 


Population as native and foreign born. 9, J, 299; 9, I, 75-296 ; 
1, 426-456. 

Selected nationalities. 9, I, 327; 9, I, 343. 

Selected nationalities in 50 principal cities. 9, I, 379. 

Population classitied by race and place of birth, showing number 
of persons born in each state and territory and specified for- 
eign country. 9, I, 329-342. 

Population of 50 cities classified by race and place of birth. 
9, I, 180-191. 

*Map showing distribution of foreign population. 9, I, 296. 

*Map showing distribution of the German and the Irish popula- 
tion. 9, I, 327. 

*'8Map showing distribution of colored population. 9, I, 75. 

*Map showing distribution of the English and Welsh, Swedish 
and Norwegian, British American, and Chinese population. 

9, I, 343. 


17 Cf. Walker, Statistical Atlas, plates xxiii-xxviii ; Journal of Social Science, No. V, 


pp. 83-89 (F. A. Walker). 
8 Cf. Statistical Atlas, plates xxi, xxii; Jowrnal of Social Science, No. V, pp. 81-83 
(F. A. Walker). a 
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1880. Nativity of the population. I, I, 378-545. 
Population classified as native and foreign. 1, I, 39. 
Population by foreign parentage. I@, I, 674-695. 

"Nativity of foreign-born population. 10, I, 492-541. 

*Map showing density of colored population. 10, I, xxxvi. 

*Map showing density of foreign population. 19, I, x1. 

*Map showing proportion of foreign to aggregate population. 
10, I, xlii. 

*Map showing proportion of colored population to aggregate 
population. 1@, I, xxxviii. 

*Detailed density maps of colored population. 10, I, 118, 145, 
177, 209. 

*Detailed density maps of foreign population. 10, I, 241, 273, 
305, 337. 

*Map showing, in six degrees of density, the distribution and 
the proportion to aggregate population of the natives of Eng- 
land and Wales. 10, I, 585-625. 

*The same as to the natives of Ireland. 10, I, 593-633. 

*The same as to the natives of British America. 10, I, 601- 
641. 

*The same as to the natives of the German Empire. 10, I, 
609-649. 

*The same as to Norway and Sweden. 10, I, 617-647. 

*Diagram showing by proportional circles the white and colored 
population. 10, I, 665. 

*Diagram showing by proportional circles the native and foreign 

population. 10, I, 681. 


IV.— INDIAN STATISTICS. 


1789. Indian statistics of the United States. 7, xciv. 
1825. “ “ “ “ “ 7, xciv. 
1860. Table showing number of civilized Indians. 8, 596-597. 
Table showing Indians retaining tribal character. 8, 605. 


Cf. Scribner, Statistical Atlas, plates 24-29. 
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V. — DISTRIBUTION. 


1. — DENSITY. 


1790. *Density map of population. 10, I, xii. 
1790-1850. Density of population to square mile. 7, Comp., 41. 
1800. *Density map of population. 1@, I, xiii. 


1810. “ * “ 10, I. xiv. 
1820. “ “ 1¢, I, xv. 

1830. 10, I, xvi. 
1840. “ “ “ 10, I, xvi. 
1850. s “ “ 10, I, xvii. 


Table of the area and number of inhabitants to square mile. 
7, Abst., 134. 
Table showing density of population. 7, xxxiii. 
1860. *Density map of population. 10, I, xviii. 
Density of population to square mile. 8, 339-351. 
1870.” *Density map of population. 1@, I, xix. 
Areas, families, dwellings, ete. (by states, 50 cities, etc.). 9, 
I, 593-602. : 
1880." *Density map of population. 10, I, xx. 
*Detailed density maps of total population. 1@, I, 49-1138. 
The settled area.” 10, I. xxiv-xxviii. 
*The centre of population. 10, I, xxx-xxxiv. 
(Cf., also density maps noted under * Races.’’) 


2.— RANK OF THE STATES. 


1790-1870. Rank of the states in population. 9, I, 3. 
Tables of apportionment. 6, Comp., 362-365; 7, xxxv; 7, 
. Comp., 43, 44; 9, I, xv. 
1850. Rank of states and territories in population. 7, xlv, xlvi; 
7, Comp., 97. 
Area of states and territories and rank territorially. 7, Comp., 
36. 
1860. Rank of the states and territories in population. 8, xx. 
1870. Rank of the states between 1860 and 1870. 9, I, ix-xi. 


3. — CITIES. 
1790-1880. Comparative growth of cities. 10, II, xxii, xxiii. 


2% Cf. Harper, First Century, as above, chap. vii. 
%1 Cf. Scribner, Statistical Atlas, plate 22. 
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1850." Comparative population of 32 cities. 7, xii. 
1860. Table III, under each state and territory. Eighth Census, 
Tables showing nativities of cities. 8, xxx-xxxii; 8, 608-615. 
1870. Civil divisions less than counties. 9, I, 77-296. 
Population of 50 cities. 9, I, 180-191. 
Cities of 4000 inhabitants and upwards. 10, I, 416-425. 
1880. Population of cities. 10, I, xxviii-xxxi. 
*Nativity of 50 principal cities. 10, I, 536-541. 
Dwellings, families, and population in 100 cities. 10, I, 670, 671. 
Rank of the seven leading cities in 37 specified industries. 10, 
II, xxvi. 
Cities of 4900 inhabitants and upwards. 10, I, 416—425. 
Social statistics of cities : Maine (3-39) ; New Hampshire (41-76); 
Vermont (77-90); Massachusetts (91-342); Rhode Island 
(343-386) ; Connecticut (387-444); New York (447-674) ; 
New Jersey (675-732); Penusylvania (733-902) ; Delaware 
(903-911). 10, xviii, pages as above. 


VI.— PROGRESS OF POPULATION. 


1790-1850. Increase of population from 1790 to 1850. 7, Abst., 
128-131. 

Increase and decrease of various classes of population from 1790 

to 1850. 7, xlvii. 

Ratio of increase of population in 60 years. 7, Ixxxvii. 
1790-1880. Progress of the nation, 1790-1880. 10, I, xi-xx. 
1860. Increase and decrease of population. 8, 600. 

1870.% *Map and descriptive historical notes, showing the acquisi- 
tion of territory by the United States, the erection of existing 
and obsolete political divisions, and their successive changes 
in organization and area. 9, I, 571-587. 

1860-1950." Future progress hypothetically. 7, Comp., 131; 8, 

Prel. Rep., 7. 


22 For statistics concerning the population of cities previous to this date, cf. Tacker, as 
above, pp. 127-134 ; John Macgregor, Progress af America (London, 1847), Vol. II, pp. 75- 
79 ; Cf. also, Scribner, Statistical Atlas, plate 21 (The Rank of Cities, 1790-1880). 

3 Cf. Scribner, Statistical Atlas, plates 30, 31. 

% Cf. Donaldson, The Public Domain, pp. 1-29, 89-145, 416-464, 517-552. 1179-1214 ; 
Walker, Statistical Atlas, plates xv-xix ; Scribner, Statistical Atlas, plates 12-20. 
25 Cf. Journal of Social Science, No. V, pp. 75-81 (F. A. Walker). 
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VII. — SLAVERY. 
1790. Number of slaves, by districts. 1, 3. 
The same, by towns. 1, column headed “ Slavery,” under each 
district. 
1790-1850. Comparative increase of white and colored population. 
7, Ixxxvi; 8, Population, 600-604. 
Relative rank of the states as regards free colored population. 
7, Comp., 65. 
Statistics concerning free colored population. 7, Comp., 62-82. 
Ratio of the slave and the total colored population to the total 
population of each state. 7, Comp., 85. 
1800. Number of slaves, by districts. 2, 1. 
The same, by towns. 2, column headed “ Slaves,” under each 
district. 
1810.% Number of slaves, by districts and territories. 3, 1. 
The same, by towns. 3, column headed * Slaves,” under each 
state. 
1820. Slave population, with classification of age and sex, by states 
and territories. 4, 7. 
The same, by towns. 4, column headed “ Slaves,” under each 
state and territory. 
1830. Slave population, with classification of age and sex, by states 
and territories. 5, 162, 163. 
The same, by counties. 5, Appropriate statistical section under 
each state and territory. 
1840. Slave population, and classification of age and sex, by states 
and territories. 6, Population, 475. 
The same, by counties. 6, Population, appropriate statistical 
section, under each state and territory. 
1850. Classification and population by color, by states and territo- 
ries. 7, xliii, xliv. 
The same, by counties. 7, Table I, under each state and terri- 
tory. 
Classification of slaveholders. 7, Comp., 95. 
Number of manumitted and fugitive slaves. 7, Abst., 136. 
1860. Slave population, with classification of age and sex, by states 
and territories. 8, Population, 594, 595. 


% Comparative increase of slaveholding and non-slaveholding states, 1810-1840; Mac- 
gregor, as above, Vol. II, pp. 91, 92. 
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The same, by counties. 8, Population, appropriate statistical 
section, under each state and territory. 

Classification of siaveholders. 8, Agriculture, 223-248. 

Manumitted and fugitive slaves. 8, Mortality, 338. 


VIII. — IMMIGRATION.” 


1790-1854.% Number of foreigners arriving in the United States. 

5, Comp., 122. 
1820-1853. Number of foreigners arriving in the United States. 

7, xe. 
1820-1866. Number of immigrants. 8, Mortality, lii; 8, Prel. 

Rep., 12-19. 
1845, 1847, 1852. Occupation of passengers arriving in the United 

States. 7, Ixiii. 

Nativity of passengers arriving in the United States. 7, xc, xci. 

1860. General remarks about immigration. 8, Population, 18-35. 


SECTION B.—AGRICULTURE. 


I.— ACRES OF LAND IN FARMS. 


1850. Acres of land in farms, etc., by states and territories. 7, 
Ixxxii; 7, Abst., Ixxxiii; 7, Comp., 169; 9, III, 90,91; 10, 
III, 20-24. 
The same, by counties. 7, Table XI, under each state and ter- 
ritory; 7, Comp., 194-337. 
1850, 1860, 1870. Number and acreage of farms, by states and ter- 
ritories. 9, Comp., 688; 9, IIT, 339-343. 
Value of farms, by states and territories. 9, Comp., 690. 
1850, 1860, 1870, 1880. Summary of statistics of agriculture. 10, 
III, 3-24. 


27 On the subject of Immigration, see 8, Mortality, xxxiii-xxxv and lxiv-lxvi ; cf. Scrib- 
ner, Statistical Atlas, plates 34-37 ; Harper, First Century, chap. vii. 

28 Increase of Population from Europe to America, 1790-1840; Macgregor, as above, 
Vol. II, pp. 84-91; ef. Seybert, Statistical Annals, p. 29 (Statement of the Persons who 
arrived from Foreign Countries in 1817) ; cf. Tucker, as above, pp. 80-88. On the general 
subject, cf. Migration and Immigration; Reports of the Consular Officers of the United 
States (Washington, 1887). 
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1860. Acres of land in farms, ete., by states and territories. 8, 
Prel. Rep., 196,197; 8, Agriculture, 184; 9, III, 86; I¢, 
III, 16. 
The same, by counties. 8, Agriculture, 1-183. 
Acres of land and their cash value, by states and territories. 8, 
Agriculture, vii. 
Table showing size of land-holdings, by states and territories. 
8, Agriculture, 193-221. 
1860, 1870, 1880. Number and size of farms, by states and territo- 
ries. I@, IIT, 25-27. 
1870. Acreage of land in farms, etc., by states and territories. 9, 
Il], 83; 1@, IIT, 11. 

The same, by counties. 9, III, 93-286. 

The same, by leading townships. 9, III, 287-338. 

Number and size of farms, by counties. 9, III, 343-390. 
1870-1880. Number and size of farms, ete. 10, III, viii-xiv. 
1880. Summary of the number of farms, acres of improved land, 

and farm values, by states and territories. 10, Comp., 684, 
685. 

Farm areas and values. 1@, III, 102-140 ; 10, Comp., 686-737. 

Number and size of farms, classified according to tenure, by 
states and territories.» 1@, III, 28, 29. 

The same, by counties. 10, III, 30-101. 

The tenure of farms, by states and territories. 1@, ITI, xiii. 


II. — THE CEREALS. 


1765-1775. Exports of flour from Philadelphia and New York. 
1¢@, III, Rep. on Cereals, 86. 

1781-1880. British wheat production. 1, III, Rep. on Cereals, 
87, 88. 

1790-1880. Exports of wheat and wheat flour, by decades. 10, 
III, Rep. on Cereals, 87. 

Exports of Indian corn. I@, III, Rep. on Cereals, 105. 
1790-1862. Exports of breadstuffs. 10, III, Rep. on Cereals, 4, 5. 
1839, °49, °59, ’69, °79. Cereal crops of New York. 10, III, Rep. 

on Cereals, 56. 


2 On the general subject of agriculture at this time, cf. Peto, Resources of America, as 
above, section ii. 
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Production of Indian corn, with detailed statements. 10, ITT, 
Rep. on Cereals, 90-110. 

Production of barley, with detailed statements. 10, IIT, Rep. 
on Cereals, 117-121. 

Production of oats, with detailed statements. 10, III, Rep. on 
Cereals, 111-116. 

Wheat crops, by states. 1@, III, Rep. on Cereals, 60-62. 

1840. Production of the leading cereal grains, by states and territo- 
ries. 6, Vol. on Commerce, 408; 6, Comp., 354,355; 7, 
Ixxxiv, Ixxxv ; 7, Comp., 171, 172. 

Production of the leading cereal grains, by counties. 6, Vol. 
on Commerce, under each state and territory, statistical sec- 
tion headed “Agriculture”; 6, Comp., under each state, etc. 

1850, ’60,°70. Production of the leading cereal grains, by states 
and territories. 9, Comp., 694-697. 

1850, ’60, °70, 80. General statistics as to the principal cereal 
grains. Comp., 660-665. 

1850. Production of the principal cereal grains, by states and terri- 
tories. 7, Ixxxii, lxxxiii; 7, Abst., 83-97; 7, Comp., 171, 
172; 9, ITI, 90, 91; 10, ITT, 22. 

Production of the principal cereal grains, by counties. 7, Table 
XI, under each state and territory ; 7, Comp., 194-337. 

1860-1880. Wheat of domestic production exported. 10, ILI, Rep. 
on Cereals, 5. 

Wheat receipts at Chicago. 10, III, Rep. on Cereals, 74. 

1860. Production of the principal cereal grains, by states and 
territories. 8, Agriculture, 184-192; 9, III, 86-89; 10, 
III, 17. 

Production of the principal cereal grains, by counties. 8, Agri- 
culture, 1-183. [ 

Production of wheat. 8, Agriculture, xxix—xxxi. 

Production of Indian corn. 8, Agriculture, xlvi—xlviii. 

1862-1880. Quantities of wheat, of corn, of wheat-flour, of domes- 
tic production exported. 10, III, Rep. on Cereals, 6, 7. 

1862. Export grain trade. 8, Vol. on Agriculture, cxxxvii. 

1870-1880. Imports of barley. 10, III, Rep. on Cereals, 121. 

1870. Production of the principal cereal grains, by states and terri- 
tories. 9, III, 83; 10, ILI, 13. 
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Production of the principal cereal grains, by counties. 9, III, 
93-286 ; 9, Comp., 712-793. 

Production of the principal cereal grains, by leading townships. 
9, III, 287-338. 

Production of wheat. 9, IIT, 81. 

Production of corn. 9, IIT, 121. 

*Map showing the production of corn. 9, III, 120. 

*Map showing the production of wheat. 9, IIT, 80. 

*Map showing the production of hay. 9, III, 216. 

1880.” Average yield of cereals per acre. 10, III, 328. 

Productions of rye and buckwheat. 10, IIT, Rep. on Cereals, 
122-130. 

Production of the principal cereal] grains, by states and territo- 
ries. 10, III, 177; 10, 111.6; 10, Comp., 738-741. 

The same by counties. 10, II], 178-211; 10, Comp., 742-831. 

* Maps showing relation between production of Indian corn and 
total areas, etc. 10, III, Rep. on Cereals, 90, 94, 102. 

The same for oats and total area, etc. 10, III, Rep. on Cereals, 
111, 115. 

The same for barley. 10, III, Rep. on Cereals, 117, 119. 

The same for rye. 10, Rep..on Cereals, 122. 

The same for buckwheat. 10, Rep. on Cereals, 126. 

The same for grain. 10, Rep. on Cereals, 1. 

The same for wheat. 10, Rep. on Cereals, 60, 64, 72. 

Movement and handling of grain. 10, Rep. on Cereals, 153-163. 

The wheat production of the world. 10, Rep. on Cereals, 88, 89. 

*Distribution of cereals in accordance with geographical, phys- 
ical, and climatic features. 10, Rep. on Cereals, 11-16. 

Chemical composition of American cereals. 10, Rep. on Cereals, 
34-48. 

*Distribution of principal cereals by latitude and longitude. 10, 
Rep. on Cereals, 164, 165. 

Total cereal production by states, and per cent of total pro- 
duced by each. 10, Rep. on Cereals, 10. 

Loss and gain in weight of grain due te spontaneous loss and 
gain of moisture. 10, Rep. on Cereals, 31-33. 


* Cf. Scribner, Statistical Atlas, as aboye, plates 96-110; Patton, Natural Resources, 
as above, chaps. xxxviii, xxxix. 
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Ill. —LIVE STOCK. 


1840. Statistics concerning live stock, by states and territories. 6, 
Vol. on Commerce, 408, 409; 6, Comp., 354; 7, Ixxxvi; 7, 
Comp., 170, 171. 

The same by counties. 6, under each state and territory, statis- 
tical section headed “Agriculture”; 6, Comp., under each 
state, etc., as above. 

1850. Statistics concerning live stock, by states and territories. 7, 
9 110; 7, Abst. 86; 7, Comp, 170; 9, III, 91; 10, 
III, 21. 

1860. Statistics concerning live stock, by states and territories. 8, 
Agriculture, 184, 185; 9, III, 86, 87; 9, Comp., 709; 10, 
III, 16, 17. 

The same by counties. 8, Agriculture, 1-183. 

1870, 1880. Number and value of living animals exported from the 
United States. 10, III, Report on Cereals, 152. 

1870. Live stock and its productions, by states and territories. 9, 
111, 82; 10, IIT, 12; 9, Comp.. 697, 708. 

The same, by counties. 9, III], 93-286. 

The same, by leading townships. 9, III, 287-338. 

1880.*' _Live stock and its productions, by states and territories. 10, 
IIT, 5, 141; 10, Comp., 832. 

The same, by counties. 10, III, 142-176; 10, Comp., 834-923. 

Statistics of cattle, sheep, and swine, by leading states and terri- 
tories. 10, III, Report on Cattle, Sheep, and Swine, 1-149. 


IV. — COTTON. 


1840. Production of cotton, by states and territories. 7, Comp., 
173; 7, lxxxiv, Ixxxv; 6, 409; 6, Comp., 335. 

Production of cotton by counties, etc. 6, Vol. on Commerce, 
under each state and territory, statistical section headed “Agri- 
culture.” 6, Comp., under each state and territory as above. 

Total production of cotten. 7, Comp., 174. 

1850. Production of cotton by states and territories. 7, Abst., 90, 
91; 7, Comp., 173; 8, Agriculture, xciii, xciv; 7, Ixxxii, 
Ixxxiii; 9, IIT, 90; 10, ILI, 22. 


& Cf. Scribner, Statistical Atlas, as above, plates 111-117. 
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Production of cotton by counties. 7, Table XI, under each state 
and territory. 

Total production of cotton. 7, Comp., 174. 

Miscellaneous statistics about cotton. 7, Abst., 154-159. 

1850, ’60, ’70. Production of cotton, by states and territories. 9, 

Comp., 698, 699. 
1850, ’60, 70, 80. Production of cotton, by states and territories. 
10, Comp., Part I, 666. 
1860. Production of cotton, by states and territories. 8, Agri- 
culture, xciii, xciv; 8, Agriculture, 185; 9, III, 88; 10, 
III, 18. 
Production of cotton by counties. §, Agriculture, 1-183. 
1870. Production of cotton, by states and territories. 9, III, 83; 
10, ILI, 13. 
Production of cotton, by counties. 9, IIT, 93-286. 
Production of cotton, by leading townships. 9, III, 287-338. 
*Map showing cotton production. 9, III, 160. 

1880. Reports from the cotton-producing states, with chapters upon 
these details: Table showing area, population, tilled land, 
and leading crops; Physico-geographical and agricultural fea- 
tures of the state; Table showing acreage and production of 
leading crops; Cultural and economic details of cotton pro- 
duction ; *Agricultural map of the state; *Map showing the 
relation between the area planted in cotton and the total area ; 
Tables showing “ banner counties” as regards cotton produc- 
tion. 

In Vol. VI of the Tenth Census are similar reports from 
California, New Mexico, Utah, Arizona, North Carolina, 
Florida, Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina, Virginia, the re- 
public of Mexico. In Vol. V of the Tenth Census are reports 
of this nature from Texas, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, 
Indian Territory, Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana. 

Table showing the area and the cotton production of each agri- 
cultural region of the cotton-producing states. 10, V, 4. 

Table showing population, tilled land, and cotton production for 
the United States. 10, V, 5. 

Table showing “ banner counties” in each state. 10, V, 5. 

Measurements of cotton fibre. 10, V, 11-40. 
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Table showing maxima and minima of measurements for the 
Southern States. 10, V, 32. 

Soil investigation : methods, interpretation of the analytical re- 
sults, ete. 10, V, 53-70. 

*General agricultural maps for all the cotton states. 10, V, 3; 
10, V, 6. 

General index to cotton production. 10, V, 873-924; 10, VI, 
797-848. 

History of cotton gins. §8, Agriculture, xxvi-xxviii. 

The production and uses of cottonseed, and the cottonseed-oil 
industry. 10, V, 41-52. 

Cottonseed-oil mills: tabulated replies to questions regarding 
machinery, capacity, product per ton, source of supply, ete. 
10, V, 44, 45. 

Table showing cottonseed production, etc., of 1879. 10, V, 
49. 

Table showing soil ingredients withdrawn by various crops. 10, 

V, 50. 


— TOBACCO. 


1840. Production by states and territories. 6, 408, 409; 6, Conip., 
354-361; 7, Ixxxiv, Ixxxv; 7, Comp., 170-178. 

The same, by counties. 6, Statistical section headed “Agricul- 
ture”? under each state and territory. 6, Comp., Statistical 
section, ete. 

1850. Production, by states and territories. 7, Comp., Ixxxii, Ixxxiii, 
and 170-178; 7, Abst., 83-97 ; 9, III, 90; 10, III, 22. 

The same, by counties. 7, Table XI, under each state and ter- 
ritory. 7, Comp., 194-337. 

1860. Production by states and territories. §, Agriculture, 185; 9, 
III, 88; 10, IIT, 18. 
The same, by counties. 8, Agriculture, 1-183. 
1870. Production by states and territories. 9, III, 83; 9, Comp., 
700; 10, III, 13. 
The same, by counties. 9, III, 93-286; 9, Comp, 712-793. 
The same, by leading townships. 9, III, 287-338. 
*Map showing production of tobacco. 9%, III, 288. 
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1880. Production, by states and territories. 10, III, 9, 250; 10, 
Comp., 671, 741. 

The same, by counties. 10, III, 252-327; 10, Comp., 742-831. 

Culture and care of tobacco in leading states. 10, III, Report 
on Tobacco, 25-255. 

Varieties of the tobacco plant. 10, III, Report on Tobacco, 
15-24. 

The chemistry of American tobacco. 10, III, Report on To- 

bacco, 246-280. 


VI.— WOOL, APIARIAN PRODUCTS, RICE, POTATOES, HOPS, 
GRASS LANDS, DAIRY PRODUCTS, ETC. 


1840." Production, by states and territories. 6, Manufactures, 408, 
409; 6, Comp., 354-361; 7, Ixxxiv, Ixxxv; 7, Comp., 170- 
178. 

The same, by counties. 6, Manufactures, statistical section 
headed “ Agriculture” under each state and territory. 6, 
Comp., statistical section, ete. 

1850. Production, by states and territories. 7, Ixxxii, Ixxxiii; 7, 
Comp., 170-178; 7, Abst., 83-97; 9, ILI, 90, 91; 10, III, 
20-24. 

The same, by counties. 7, Table XI, under each state and ter- 
ritory; 7, Comp., 194-337. 

1860. Production, by states and territories. 8, Agriculture, 184- 
192; 9, III, 86-89; 10, IIT, 16-19. 

The same, by counties. §8, Agriculture, 1-183. 

1870." Production, by states and territories. 9, III, 80-87; 10, 
ILI, 11-15. 

The same, by counties. 9, III, 93-286. 

The same, by leading townships. 9, ILI, 287-338. 

1880. Production, by states and territories. 10, III, 250, 251; 10, 

Comp., 738-741. 
The same, by counties. 10, III, 252-327; 10, Comp., 742-831. 


82 On the general subject in the earlier period, cf. Pitkin, Statistical View, as above, 
chap. iv; Warden, Statistical Account, as above, chap. xxxviii; Macgregor, Progress of 
America, as above, Vol. 11, pp. 474-44. 

%8 Cf. Walker, Statistical Atlas, as above, plate xxxvi; Harper, First Century, as above, 
chap. iv. 
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C.—MANUFACTURES. 
I.—IN GENERAL. 

1840."* Statistics, by states and territories. 6, Commerce, 408, 409. 

The same, by counties. 6, Commerce, statistical section headed 
** Manufactures ” under each state and territory. 

1850.¥ Statistics, by states and territories. 7, Comp, 170-189. 
The same, by counties. 7, Table XI, under each state and ter- 

ritory. 
1850, ’60,’70. General statistics by specified industries, etc. 9, III, 
391-535. 

1850, ’60, ’°70, °80. Manufactures by totals, states, and territories. 
10, II, 5-8. 

1860. Statistics of specified industries, by counties. 8, Manufac- 
tures, 1-673. 

The same, by great divisions of the country. 8, Manufactures, 
675-725. 

Exhibit of the total manufactures. 6, Manufactures, 725-742. 

Comments on statistics of Eighth Census. 8, Manufactures, ix— 
cex vii. 

1870. General statistics, by counties. 9, IIT, 491; 9, Comp., 796-938. 
Special statistics in principal industries. 9, ILI, 585-635. 
Selected statistics, by counties. 9, III, 635. 

1880. Manufactures of 100 principal cities. 10, II, 379-445. 
General statistics of specified industries, by states and territo- 

ries. 10, II, 9-192. 

Special statistics for special industries. 10, II, 446-465. 

Special statistics, by counties. 40, IT, 193-378. 

Geographical distribution. 10, II, xii-xv. 

One hundred cities ranked according to (a) gross value of prod- 
uct; (b) net product; (c) number of hands employed; (dd) 
amount of wages paid. 10, II, xxiv, xxv. 

Comments on statistics (F. A. Walker). 10, II, i-xl. 


SECTION 


% For the earlier period the statistics of manufactures must be sought, for the most 
part, in unofficial documents. Hamilton's famous Report on Manufactures (1791) isa rich- 
veined mine of precious information concerning the industrial and commercial develop- 
ment of this country at the end of the eighteenth century. Cf. also Harper, First Cen- 
tury, as above, chap. iii ; Warden, Statistical Account, as above, chap. xxxvii ; Macgregor, 
Progress of America, as above, Vol. I1, pp. 613-670. 

35 Cf. De Bow, Industrial Resources, as above, Vol. III, p. 577, 
%6 Cf. Peto, Resources of America, as above, section iii, 
37 Cf. Scribner, Statistical Atlas, plates 118-138. 
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II. —SPECIAL INDUSTRIES. 


1880. Rank of the six leading industries in 30 specified cities. 


% Cf. Patton, Natural Resources, as above, chaps. xxvii-xxix, 


10, LI, xxvii. 
Report on Wool Industry: Summary of important results ; 
amount of raw material consumed; woolen, worsted, and felt 
goods, wool, hides, carpets, hosiery, and knit goods. 10, II. 

Report on Hardware: Cutlery and edge tools. 10, II. 

Report on Interchangeable Mechanism: Fire arms, ammuni- 
tion, sewing machines, locomotives, watches, agricultural im- 
plements. 10, II. 

Report on Tron and Steel : Summary of statistics, rank of states, 
blast-furnaces, rolling-mills, Bessemer steel works, forges, and 
bloomeries. history of production, * maps of localities of produc- 
tion, etc. 10, II. 

Report on Glass: Summary of statistics, rank of states, locali- 
ties of production, consolidated statistics, composition and prop- 
erties, furnaces, history of processes, etc. 10, II. 

Report on Coke: Statistics by states and territories, works idle 
and building, coking in the United States and in Europe, 
coal-washing ovens, etc. 10, X. 

Report on Chemical Products and Salts : Statistics by states and 
territories, and by centres ef manufacture, * maps of alkaline 
deposits, phosphate beds and the salt industry, analyses of 
brines and rock salt, ete. 10, II. 

Report on Silk: Beginning of manufacture, imports of raw silk, 
1843-1880, imports of silk manufactures, 1825-1880, chart 
of manufacture since 1874, wages, ete. 10, II. 

Report on Flour-milling Process. 10, III. 

Report on Building Stones: Microscopic structure, chemical ex- 
amination, quarry methods, kinds of rock quarried in different 
states, extent of stone construction in leading cities, descrip- 
tion of quarry regions, durability of building stones in New 
York city. 10, X. 

Report on Cotton: Commercial crops of the world; statistics of 

specific manufactures, etc. 10, II. 
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III. — SOCIAL QUESTIONS CONNECTED WITH MANUFACTURES. 
(a) Trade Societies. 
1880. Geographical and industrial distribution. 10, XX, Report 
on Trade Societies, 2. 
Reports of important societies. 10, XX, Rep. on Tr. Soc., 4-13. 
Unattached societies and branches of national societies. 10, XX, 
Rep. on Tr. Soc., 4-19. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts. 

1880. Strikes and lockouts. 10, XX; number, 4, 5, 14-19; num- 
ber in Great Britain, 6,7; causes, 8, 9, 18-21; employees 
involved, 9, 20, 21; results, 10, 11, 25, 26; losses, 11-13, 
27, 28. 


(c) Wages. 

1880. Wages in manufactures of agricultural implements. 10, XX, 
3-9; boots and shoes, 13-22; glass, 78-102; mining, 237- 

260; tanneries, 307-322; textiles, 323-409 ; ete. 


(d) Necessaries of Life. 

1880. Report on average prices of necessaries of life. 10, XX; 
average price of dry goods, 3-22; groceries, 23-43; flour, 
meat, etc., 44-90; coal and wood, 94-101; rent and board, 
104-111. 


(e) Factory System. 
1880. The factory system. 10, II: origin, 1-7; factory and domes- 
tic system contrasted, 17-34; influence upon wages, prices, 
and production, 35-54; legislation, 55-67; homes of opera- 
tives, 68-71; future, 72; bibliography, 73. 


IV.— POWER USED IN MANUFACTURES. 


1870, 1880. Proportional amounts of steam and water power used 
in manufactures, by states and territories. 10, II, Report 
on Power used in Manufactures, 3. 

1880. Percentage of the total amount of steam and water power, of 
the total amount of water power, and the total amount of 
steam power, by states and territories. 10, II, Report on 
Power, etc., 5. 

Power used in manufactures, by industries, and states and terri- 

tories. 10, II, Report on Power, etc., 9-30. 
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*Maps and charts showing kinds of power used and proportions. 
10, II, Report on Power, etc., 6-8. 

1880." Water power of the streams of eastern New England. 10, 
XVI, 41-160; of the region tributary to Long Island Sound, 
161-333 ; of the Hudson River basin and of Lake George 
outlet, 335-411 ; of the region tributary to Lake Ontario and 
the New York State canals, 413-485; of the drainage basins 
of Lakes Huron and Erie, 487-512; of the Middle Atlantic 
watershed, 513-660; of the South Atlantic watershed, 661- 
831; of the eastern Gulf slope, 831-874. 


SECTION D.—MINING. 
I.—IN GENERAL. 
1870.” Statistics of mining. 9, III, 759-791; 9, Comp., 940. 
1880. United States mining laws and regulations thereunder. 10, 
XIV, 145. 

State territorial mining laws. 10, XIV, 47-244. 

Local mining laws and regulations (Western states and territo- 
ries). 10, XIV, 245-685. 

“The iron ores of the United States. 10, XV; geographical 
distribution, 3-36 ; statistics of production, 39-76; notes on 
the samples of iron ore collected in various states, 77-505 ; 
analyses of the foregoing samples, 507-602. 

“The coals of the United States. 10, XV, 603-796. 

“Statistics of the production of base metals. 10, XV, 798-830. 

Minor minerals. 10, XV, 831-853. 

Directory of mines. 10, XV, 855-988. 

*Titles of 102 plates. 10, XV, xvii, xviii. 


II. — PRECIOUS METALS. 


1880.“ Geological sketch of the states and territories of the Pacific 
division, and of the Rocky mountains. 10, XIII, 5-104. 


3° Cf. Patton, Natural Resources, as above, chap. xlvii. 

© Cf. Peto, Resources of America, as above, section iv; on the general eahject of min- 
eral resources at this time, cf. Harper, First Century, aap. v. 

41 On the general subject, cf. Scribner, Statistical At/as, as above, plates 139-142. 

# Cf. Patton Natural Resources, as above, chaps. xiv, xvi. 

43 Cf. Patton, Natural Resources, as above, chaps. ii-xi; on the same subject in the 
previous decade, cf. Walker, Statistical Atlas, plates xi, xii 

“ Cf. Patton, Natural Resources, as above, chaps, xx-xxiv. 

Cf. Patton, Natural Resources, as above, chaps. xvii-xix. 
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Deep mines: district altitude, ownership, nature and title, valua- 
tion, depth of working, mode of signalling, cost of plant, per- 
sonnel and wages, causes of accidents, etc. 10, XIIT, 105-177. 

Placer mines (details as above). 10, XII[, 178-241. 

Amalgamating mills: force employed and rates of wages, stamp 
batteries, plants, roasting furnaces, supplies consumed, etc. 
10, XIII, 242-285. 

Smelting works. 10, XIII, 286-295. 

Bullion produced: production of mines by states, shipments of 
bullion, comparative consumption of the precious metals in the 
industries and arts, bullion product of the world, etc. 10, 
XIII, 296-382. 

Mints. 10, XIII, 383-402. 

The mining districts of Utah. 10, XTIT, 403-489. 

Instructions to experts and schedules. 10, XIII, 491-508. 

Directory of mines and works. 10, XIII, 509-532. 


Ill. — PETROLEUM. 


1880.“ The natural history of petroleum. 10, X; history of the 
discovery and development of the industry, 1-18; geograph- 
ical distribution of petroleum and other forms of bitumen, 
19-36; the geological occurrence of bitumen, 37-52; the 
chemistry of petroleum, 53-59; origin of bitumens, 59-74 ; 
production of oil, 73-91; transportation and storage of petro- 
leum, 92-102; petroleum in commerce, 103-133 ; production 
during census year, 134; statistics of labor employed, 142- 
148; foreign production. 

The technology of petroleum (mixtures, distillation, paraffine, 
statistics of manufacture, etc.). 10, X, 151-194. 

The uses of petroleum and its products (mineral oils for lubri- 
cation, illumination, natural gas, fuel, medicine, influence upon 
civilization, bibliography). 10, X, 195-301. 

*Maps showing distribution of bitumen, etc. 10, X, 1, <-, 
24-27, 33, 51, 149, 150. 

*Maps showing the development of the oil fields of western 

Pennsylvania and New York. 10, X, 21. 


* Cf. Patton, Natural Rescurces, as above, chaps. xii, xiii. 
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SECTION E.—THE FISHERIES. 


1840.” Fishery statistics. 6, Vol. on Commerce, statistical column 
headed “ Fisheries.” 

1850. Fishery statistics. 7, Comp., 183. 

1860. Fishery statistics. §, Mortality, xiv, and 525-549. 

1870. Fishery statistics. @, III, 791; 9, Comp., 941. 

1880.@ Fishery statistics. 10, Comp., 1402. 


SECTION F.—RAILROADS. 


1852. Number of miles in operation or in course of construction. 
7, Abst., 98-106. 
1850, 1860. Progress. §, Mortality, 322-336. 

1860.” Statistics of railroads. §8, Preliminary Report, 214-240. 
Influence of railroads on agriculture. §, Agriculture, cxliv. 
1880." General review of the traffic and fiscal operations of the rail- 

roads. 10, IV, 3-24. 
General financial exhibit. 10, IV, 26-59. 
General balance sheet. 10, 1V, 62-131. 


SECTION G.—NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


1850. Newspapers and periodicals. 7, Table XII, under each state 
and territory; 7, lxv; 7, Comp., 155; 7, Abst., 142. 
1850-1870. Newspapers and periodicals, (a) by states and territo- 
ries; (b) by periods of issue and by classes. 9, I, 479-497; 
9, Comp., 510-513. 

1860. The public press. §8, Mortality, 319-322. 

1870. Newspapers and periodicals, by periods of issue and by classes. 
9, Comp., 508, 509. 

1880." Newspapers and periodicals. 10, I, 912-916; 10, Comp., 

1627-1631. 


« For the earlier period, cf. Pitkin, Statistical View, as above, IIL; Warden, Statistical 
Annals, as above, chap. xxviii ; Seybert, Statistical Annals, as above, pp. 341-362; Mac- 
gregor, Progress of America, Vol. II, pp. 571-607. 

#8 Cf. Scribner, Statistical Atlas, as above, plates 143, 144; Patton, Natural Resources, 
as above, chaps. xlv, xlvi. 
# Cf. Macgregor, Progress of America, as above, Vol. II, pp. 697-739. 
& Cf. Peto, Resources of America, as above, section vi. 
51 Cf. Scribner, Statistical Atlas, as above, plate 147. 8 
% Cf. Scribner, Statistical Atlas, as above, plates 148, 149. 
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SECTION H.— OCCUPATIONS. 


1840. Occupations in leading industries, by states and territories. 
6, Population, 475. 
The same, by counties. 6, Population, appropriate statistical 
section under each state and territory. 
1850. Tables of occupation. 7, Table X, under each state and ter- 
ritory ; 7, Comp., 126. 
1860. Tables of occupation. 8, Population, 656-680. 
1870." Tables of occupation, by states and territories. 9, I, 669- 
716. 
The same, by principal cities. 9, I, 717-804. 
Summary of statistics of occupation. 9, Comp., 594-625. 
1880.% Number of persons in each class of occupations, by states 
and territories. 10, I, 712-854. 
The same, by principal 50 cities. 10, I, 655-909. 
Summary of statistics of occupation. 10, Comp., 1341-1399. 


SECTION I.—SCHOOLS, LIBRARIES, ILLITERACY. 


1840." Statistics of schools, colleges, etc., by states and territories. 
6. Population, 475. 
The same, by counties. 6, Population, appropriate statistical 
section under each state and territory. 
1850. Statistics of schools, colleges, etc. 7%, Tables VII-IX under 
each state and territory; 7, Comp., 141-154; 7, Ix—Ixiii. 
1860. Statistics of schools, colleges, ete. 8, Mortality, 502-510. 
1870* Statistics of schools, colleges, etc., (a) by states and territo- 
ries; (b) by classes and kinds. 9, I, 393-478; 9, Comp., 482- 
506. 
1880." Public schools and illiteracy. 10, I, 916-926; 10, Comp., 
1633-1666. 


58 Cf. Walker, Statistical Atlas, plate xxxii ; for changes in eccupations since 1860 ; cf. 
Journal of Social Science, Vol. V, pp. 87-97 (F. A. Walker). 

*% Cf. Scribner, Statistical Atlas, as above, plates 62-69. 

% For the earlier period cf. Macgregor, Progress of America, as above, Vol. II, pp. 96~ 
99; Tucker, Progress of the United States, as above, pp. 143-148 ; Warden, Statistical Ac- 
count, as above, chap. xlviii. 

8 Cf. Walker, Statistical Atlas, plates xxix, xxx ; Harper, Firet Century, chap. x. 
5? Cf. Scribner, Statistical Atlas, plates 50-57. 
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SECTION J.— MORTALITY. 


1850. Table of deaths. 7, Abst., 140; 7, Table IV, under each 
state and territory. 
1850-1870. The proportion of deaths from>each cause to deaths 
from all causes and to population. 9, II, xvii. 
1860. Deaths, (a) by states and territories ; (b) by sex and disease. 
8, Mortality, 1-43. 
The same, by sex, disease, and age. §, Mortality, 44-127. 
The same, by sex, disease, and month. 8, Mortality, 128-211. 
Commentary on foregoing tables. §, Mortality, 212-287; 8, 
Population, xxxvi—-xl vi. 
1870.% Deaths, (a) with distinction of sex; (b) of sex and age ; (c) 
of sex and month of death; (d) of race and nationality, etc. 
9, 1-413. 
*Map, showing distribution of deaths from intestinal diseases. 
9, II, 424. 
The same, for malarial diseases. 9, IT, 145. 
The same, for consumption. 9%, II, xxiv. 
Deaths from principal diseases with proportion to deaths from all 
causes and to population. 9, II, xx. 
1880.” Introductory remarks on vital statistics: general death rate, 
sex, age, race, and séason in relation to deaths. 10, XI, xi- 
xl vii. 
Table of deaths with distinction of sex, of sex and race, of sex 
and age, etc.; by states and territories. 10, XI, 1-41. 
Deaths from each specified disease and class of diseases, with dis- 
tinction of age and sex. 10, XI, 43-497. 
Deaths in 50 principal cities. 10, XI, 499-556. 
Deaths in the Chinese and Indian population. 10, XI, 557-568. 
Deaths in certain grand groups. 10, XI, 569-764. 
Locality in relation to deaths. 10, XII, xi-xxvii. 
Causes of deaths. 10, XII, xxvii-cxxxvi. 
Life tables, ete. 10, XII, cxl-exlii, 771-788. 
Ages of living population. 10, XII, cl-clvii. 
Summary of the living population, births, and deaths during the 
census year, ete. 10, XII, 1-183. 


88 Cf. Walker, Statistical Atlas, as above, plates xli-xlvi. 
© Cf. Scribner, Statistical Atias, as above, plates 40-49, 
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Deaths from certain specified diseases. 10, XII, 185-345. 

Deaths from each cause in one thousand deaths of which the 
causes are known. 10, XII, 347-363. 

Total number of deaths from all causes registered in 31 large 
cities. 10, XII, 441-473. 

Deaths from certain diseases in 31 large cities. I, XII, 475- 
535. 

Deaths from cancer. 1@, XII, 537-631. 

Ages of the population. 10, XII, 669-757. 

*Maps showing distribution of deaths from the scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, consumption, pneumonia, heart disease, etc. 1@, XII, 
XXXi-—CXXix. 

Approximate life tables for certain states and territories. I¢, 
XII, 773-791. 

Summary of statistics of mortality. 1@, Comp., 1703-1731. 


SECTION K.— DEFECTIVE, DEPENDENT, AND DELIN- 
QUENT CLASSES. 


1840. Deaf and dumb, blind, and insane, by states and territories. 
6, Population, 475. 
The same, by counties. 6, Population, appropriate statistical 
section under each state and territory. 
1850. Deaf and dumb, blind, insane, etc. 7, Table VI, under each 
state and territory; 7,1; 7, Abst., 20-26. 
Pauperism and crime. 7%, Comp., 161-165; 7, Abst., 28; 9, 
Comp., 534. 
1850-1870. Pauperism and crime. 9, I, 561-570. 
1860. Deaf and dumb, blind, insane, and idiotic; by ages and by 
nativity. 8, Population, 624-655, liv—evii. 
Pauperism and crime. 9, Comp., 532; 8, Mortality, 512. 
1870.” Deaf and dumb, blind, insane, and idiotic, with the distine- 
tion of race, sex, etc. 9, II, 413-509 ; 9, Comp., 626-637. 
Pauperism and crime. 9, Comp., 530. 
1880." Defective, dependent, and delinquent classes. 10, I, 926- 
931; 10, Comp., 1657-1701. 


© Cf. Walker, Statistical Atlas, as above, plates xlvii-liv. 
61 Cf. Scribner, Statistical Atlas, as above, plates 38, 39. 
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SECTION L.—CHURCHES. 

1850." Statistics of churches. 7%, Table XIV, under each state and 
territory ; 7, Abst., 30-46; 7, Comp., 133-140; 7, lviii. 

1860. Statistics of churches, by townships and counties. 8, Mor- 
tality, 352-502. 

1870.® Statistics of churches by fifteen selected denominations ; by 
states and territories and by counties. 9, I, 527-560; 9, Comp., 
518-529. 

1850-1870. Statistics of churches, (a) by states and territories ; 

(b) by denominations. 9, I, 498-560. 


SECTION M.—WEALTH, TAXATION, AND PUBLIC 
INDEBTEDNESS. 
1781-1880." National loans. 10, VII, 295-486. 
1791-1881. *Outstanding principal of the public debt. 10, VII, 275. 
1848-60, ’70,’80. *Increase of the national debts of the world. 10, 
VII, 267. 
1850-1870. Wealth, taxation. and public indebtedness. 9, III, 9-12. 
Valuation of property, by states and territories. 9, Comp., 
638, 639. 
1860-1870. Taxation, by states and territories. 9, Comp., 640. 
1860.6 Annual taxes, by states and territories. 8, Mortality, 511. 
Value of real and personal estates, by counties. §, Prelim. Rep., 
194, 195; 8, Mortality, 294-319. 
1870, 1880. *Increase and decrease of national debts. 10, VII, 268. 
1870." Wealth, taxation, and public indebtedness, by counties. 9, 
III, 13-79 ; 9, Comp., 641-687. 
1880." Statistics of valuation and taxation: by groups, 24; by states 
and territories, 25; by minor civil divisions, 26-214. 10, 
VII, pages as above. 

«2 Cf. Macgregor, Progress of America, as above, Vol. II, pp. 93-96 ; for an earlier period 
cf. Warden, Statistical Account, as above, chap. xlvix. 

63 Cf. Walker, Statistical Atias, as above, plate xxxii ; for the next decade cf. Scribner, 
Statistical Atlas, as above, plates [8-61 ; “ the outright failures of the Census of 1880 were 
in respect to churches and private schools.” (F. A. Walker.) 

6 For the earlier period something on the general subject may be found in Pitkin, Sta- 
tistical View, as above, pp. 725-776; Warden, Statistical Account, as above, chap. xliii ; 
Macgregor, Progress of America, as above, Vol. II, pp. 1234-1249. 

65 Cf. Peto, Resources of America, as above, section viii. 


Cf. Walker, Statistical Atlas, as above, plates xxxiv, xxxv. 
® Cf. Scribner, Statistical Atlas, as above, plates 73-79. 
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*Assessed valuation, per capita, by states and territories. 
17. 

*Taxation, per capita, by states and territories. 10, VII, 18. 

*Relative assessed valuation of the different geographical sec- 
tions. 10, VII, 24. 

*Relative amounts of taxes levied by the several states. 10, VII, 25. 

* Assessed valuation, taxation, and public indebtedness shown com- 
paratively by geographical groups. 10, VII, 26, 54, 117, 
153, 209. 

Financial condition of cities having a population of 7500 and 
over. 10, VII, 218-261. 

National debts of the world. 10, VII, 267-280. 

*Public debts of nations in 1880. 10, VII, 268. 

The public debt in 1880. 10, VII, 275, 281, 299. 

State and local indebtedness. 10, VII, 281-294, 754-881. 

*State and local indebtedness. 10, VII, 754, 761. 

Repudiation. 10, VII, 294. 

Ownership of the national debt. 10, VII, 487-520. 

History of state debts. 10, VII, 521-646. 

Constitutional provisions relative to state and local debts. 10, 
VII, 647-672. 

General statistics of public indebtedness: analysis of outstand- 
ing bonded debt, by states, cities, towns, etc. 10, VII, 673- 
753. 

*Proportion of debt to valuation, by sections. 10, VII, 292. 

Proportion of amount of registered bonds held in different sec- 
tions, etc. 10, VII, 489-491. 

Indebtedness of cities, towns, etc. 10, VII, 882-892. 
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Publications of the American Statistical Association. 


Of the former publications of the American Statistical Association 
several are now out of print; the following, however, can be supplied 
upon application. 


Collections of the American Statistical Association, 
Vol. I. (Parts I-III.) By Rev. Josern B. Fert, LL.D. Boston, 
1847. Pp. 596. Price $5.00. 


Contents: Statistics of Towns in Massachusetts. 

Heights, Latitudes and Longitudes of Eminences in Massa- 
chusetts above the Level of the Sea. 

Latitudes and Longitudes of Objects whose Positions have 
been determined by Secondary Triangles. 

Latitudes and Longitudes of Light-Houses in Massachu- 
setts. 

Statistics of Population in Massachusetts. 

Statistics of Taxation in Massachusetts, including Valua- 
tion and Population. 


History of the Progress and Population of the United 
States. From 1790 to 1870. By Epwarp Jarvis, M.D. 


Boston, 1877. Pp. 16. Price 25 cents. 
(This paper was originally printed in the volume of the Transactions of the Eighth 
International Statistical Congress, in 1872.) | 


Financial Connection of the Use of Spirits and Wine 
with the People of Concord, Massachusetts. By 
Epwarp Jarvis, M.D. (Read before the Association, Oct. 20, 
1882.) Boston, 1883. Price 25’cents. 


Boston’s Trade and Commerce for Forty Years, 1844 
to 1884. By Hamitron Anprews Hitt, A.M. Boston, 1884, 
Pp. 20. Price 25 cents. 


Memorial of Edward Jarvis, MD. By Rozerr W. Woop, 
M.D. Boston, 1885. Pp. 24. Price 25 cents. 


Address DAVIS R. DEWEY, Secretary, 
Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Association issues at least four publications annually. These 
will be sent to members of the Association on payment of the annual 
assessment of two dollars. Copies can also be purchased upon remit- 
tance of the advertised prices. 


The following numbers have been published : — 
No. 1. 


Statistics of Water Power ~- ed in Manufactur- 
ing in the United States. By Grorce F. Swain, S.B., 
Professor of Civil Engineering in the Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology ; Special Agent Tenth Census United States. 75 cents. 


Nos, 2, 38. 


Park Areas and Open-Air Spaces in American Cities. 
By E. R. L. Gouin, Pu.D., Expert U. S. Bureau of Labor. 


Key to the Publications of the United States Census, 
1790--1887: with Occasional References to Other 
Statistical Works. By Epwarp Crark Lunt, A.M. $1. 


The following papers will appear in succeeding numbers of the 
Publications of the Association : — 


Life Insurance in the United States. By Watrer C. 
Wrieart, Esq. 


Statistics of Public Lands of the United States. By 
ALBERT BusHNELL Hart, Ph.D., Harvard University. 


Religious Statistics of the United States. By Rev. 
ANIEL DorcHesTER, D.D. 


Notes on the Statistical Determination on the Causes 
of Poverty. By Amos G. Warner, Pu.D. 


Cost of Wheat Production. By Epwarp Arkinson, A.M. 


AMERICAN STATISTICAL LIBRARY. 


The American Statistical Association possesses a Statistical Library, the result of forty 

’ collection, which is designed as a depository for statistical works of every nature. 

is embraces not only the publications of the United States, but also many valuable re- 

ports issued by Statistical Kureaus of foreign countries. It also includes the very valuable 

statistical library collected by the former President, Dr. Jarvis, and bequeathed to the 

Association upon his death, in 1884. It is believed that the collection and preservation of 

_—— which admit of a classification according to statistical groupings will be of great 

public service, and the Association therefore earnestly requests a generous co-operation in 
still further enlarging the library in such directions. 

Reports of vital and social statistics, census documents, municipai reports, documents 
relating to — works, reports of trade, commerce, taxation, finance, insurance, industry, 
labor, health, crime, education, and religion are especially desired. 

For further information address 


DAVIS R. DEWEY, Secretary, 
Institute of Technology, Boston. 
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